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CHAPTER I. 



WHE green waters of the Atlantic lay 
shimmering in the August sun, 
whilst some 500 feet above, the soft 
west wind was soughing through the topmost 
branches of a small grove of fir trees which 
overhangs one of the loveliest bits of the North 
Devon coast. 

Amongst the straight stems of these trees 
a young man lay stretched out at full length 
on the mossy ground, with his hands clasped 
under his head, and his deerstalker cap pulled 
nearly over his eyes. By the side of him, on 
a fallen log, sat a lady no longer young, and 
the likeness discernible between the two testi- 
fied to the fact that they were mother and 
son. 

1 
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2 THROUGH WAE TO PEACE. 

The stiUness was unbroken save by the 
booming sound made by the long Atlantic 
wave, aa at regular intervals it broke over the 
great rocks and boulders, and swelled in and 
out of the holes and caves with which that 
part of the coast abounds. 

It was a handsome face that lay there in all 
the repose of dreamy rest — a handsome and a 
good face. 

Straight regular features with deep set dark 
grey eyes, now more than half closed. There 
was no hair on the face saving a black 
moustache which scarcely hid the lines of the 
well formed mouth. The hair, where it could 
be seen, was black as a raven's wing, and 
closely cut, and the long shapely limbs, as 
they lay partly defined in the knicker-bocker 
suit of rough heather tweed, betokened a man 
of no slight stature or inferior strength. 

The same regular features, while redeeming 
the mother's face from plainness, were yet for 
a woman too hard in outline to give a pleas- 
ing impression, and the same dark grey eye 
had in her a restless longing look at times 
which gave a sense of unrest. The mouth too 
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had that compression about the lips which told 
of a nature curbed and disciplined till much 
of its original grace and beauty had been 
lost. 

There were lines in the forehead also, speak- 
ing of caxe and disquietude, and the smooth 
dark hair was visibly streaked with white. 

There had been silence for some time, and 
while her son had lain in dreamy rest at her 
feet, the mother's eye had rested on the distant 
sea line, with that far off look that suggested 
an active brain, busy with thoughts that 
carried her fer away from her present sur- 
roundings. 

The silence was broken at last by the young 
man saying in a half dreamy tone, more as 
though he were speaking his thoughts aloud 
than addressing his companion, 

" I wonder if Alice will come after all," 

Something in the words as they broke the 
tnun of his mother's meditations must have 
jarred on some hidden chord, for there was a 
ring of pain in the tone of her voice as she 
answered half playfully, 

"My dear boy, you think of nothing now 
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but what Alice is going to do. Can't you 
make yourself happy for one afternoon with- 
out her ? " 

The tone was not altogether lost on the 
first speaker, and taming over on his side, he 
stretched out his hand caressingly towards his 
mother, saying, " Dear old Mum, I dont think 
you half like Alice, and yet she is very fond 
of you". 

Catching sight as he spoke of the flutter of 
a white dress through the trees coming towards 
the place where they were, he sprang quickly 
to his feet, and went to meet the new comer. 

Before going further, it may be as weU to 
retrace our steps a little, and see who and 
what these persons were. 

Myra Elliott had married when she was 
very young. Perhaps this may be some excuse 
for the choice she had made. 

How many mistakes in after years we 
qualify by saying, " I was very young then,'' 
and yet we know that we have been guilty of 
other greater errors in judgment which can 
msrit no such extenuation, but which in the 
silence of our own hearts we acknowledge 
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were committed when our hair waa growing 
grey, and when, if ever, we ought to have 
known better. 

Perhaps it were truer to lay the blame of 
the thousands of mistakes, miserable Ufe-Ioi^ 
mistakeB, that are made day after day and 
year after year in the matter of marriage, more 
upon want of education than upon want of 
experience. 

But if this be so, is there no remedy ? and 
if there be, for God's sake let each one put 
his or her shoulder to the wheel, and never 
rest until, by some means or another, this 
moral plague be stayed in our midst. 

We know that preventable disease has slain 
its thousands and ten thousands in our land, 
and at last people are waking up to a sense 
of this awful waste of human power, and 
beginning to use the God-given gift of reason 
to bring scientific research to bear upon the 
commonest evils of daily life, so that in the 
years to come we hope and believe that such 
things as we have seen shall be seen no longer. 

But — if preventable disease has slain its 
thousajids, how many millions of what might 
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have been useful happy lives — living centres 
of sweetness and blessing — have become instead 
centres of bitterness and cursing, through the 
hideous mistake of an ill-assorted marriage. 

What can be expected where mothers act 
as though to know every language better than 
their mother tongue, were the crowning pwnt of 
a woman's education. Far be it from me to 
say for a moment that a perfect knowledge 
of foreign languages is any unfitting part of 
refined cultivation, but while this is done> 
leave not the other undone. 

The language that is written upon every 
leaf and flower, every stone and blade of grass, 
written so that all may read, who care to read, 
the great world's story is too often passed by, 
and the habit of patient observation and in- 
duction which such study would necessarily 
bring, is lost for ever. 

Look at the dress too of the women who 
wUl be the mothers of the next generation — 
that is to say, if the unnatural distortion to 
which they bring their bodies do not efiectually 
prevent their ever being mothers at all, a 
consummation one would scarcely regard as 
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calamitous looking at the probable effect upon 
their offspring, of their vile attempts to "correct 
nature" — how can women whose one idea 
seems to be to leave aa little of their persons as 
possible to the imagination of the beholder — 
who cannot walk straight, owing to the un- 
natural balance given by the iniquitous "fluted 
heel " with which they jar their spine each 
time they set their foot to the ground — who 
cannot get down, or mount a atair-case with 
ease, owing to the way they are swathed and 
"tied back," as the phrase goes, in their 
tight fitting garments, till they look more like 
the distorted figures on a Chinese screen 
than moraUy responsible beings — ^how, I say, 
can women who act in this way, educate their 
children to form sober rational judgments 
upon the solemn responsibilities of life ? 

Look to it, ye mothers of England, for it 
lies at your door that there is and wiU be, 
unless something is done to prevent it, an 
awfully increasing rate of domestic misery and 
anguish, and what is perhaps still worse, an 
awfully increasing rate of low toned morality. 
Pleasure of some kind people must have, and 
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if it is abeent in that which ought to bring 
the highest and purest happiness, no marriage 
bonds will be tight enough to keep men and 
women &om seeking it in unlawful and for- 
bidden ways. 

You women, who now shake your heads 
solemnly over the records of the Divorce 
Court, and speak sententiously of Ihe moral 
depravity of others, look wcU to it that you 
are not, by your dress and example, helping to 
swell the columns of the newspapers of the 
future with tales yet sadder and more de- 
grading than even we in our day are permitted 
to see. 

But to return to Myxa EUiott, whom we 
have said married when very young ; it fell 
out in this wise. She had lost both her 
parents as a child, and had been brought up 
by a maiden aunt who had thought it her 
duty to suppress her niece in every possible 
way. 

There are some women, no longer young 
themselves, to whom everything that is young, 
and fair, and ii-esh, is an offence. Myra's 
aunt was one of these, and in her praise- 
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worthy efforts, as she considered them, to crush 
out of her niece every latent spark of vanity 
and self-Batis&ction, she lost sight of the fact 
that she was laying the seeds of future evil in 
the proud, sensitive nature with which she 
had to deal 

Myra grew up with the idea that she was 
nnlike all other girls of her age — felt herself 
misunderstood and unappreciated, and shut 
herself up with her books and her own 
thoughts, until at eighteen she felt herself an 
old woman. 

It is easy to understand that when circum- 
stances suddenly threw her into the society of 
a man who possessed many attractions, and 
who was sufficiently older than herself to make 
his attention and efforts to draw her out 
specially gratifying to a girl of her type, 
Myra quickly transformed him into a hero, 
and ended by worshipping in him qualities 
which he did not really possess, but with which 
her imagination easily supplied him. 

It is an awful gift this same power of ima- 
gination, and yet one would scarcely envy the 
natures that are without it, though there is 
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no doubt they are saved an infinity of suffer- 
ing, and what is more, they do not guess 
even at the suffering that goes on around 
them. 

In the simplicity of her straightforward na- 
ture, it never entered into Myra's consideration 
that Mr. Elliott could have any ulterior motive 
in winning her love. She did not know, what 
he had learnt in the interview he had sought 
with her guardian before he intimated to her- 
self his wish to make her his wife, viz., that 
she stood in the position of heiress to all her 
aunt's property, in default of a nephew whom 
the old lady had spoken of as dead, although 
in point of fact, he had only not been heard of 
for so long that it was supposed possible that 
he had died in Australia whither he had gone 
as a youth.- This supposition had studiously 
been kept dark from Myra, and her own little 
patrimony being sufficient for all her personal 
needs, she had never troubled to think about 
the money which did not belong to her. 

About a year after her marriage, the nephew 
unexpectedly returned from the Colonies^ 
where he had led a wandering roving life, 
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never having received any of the letters that 
had from time to time been sent to enquire for 
him. 

The disappointment to Mr. EUiott was too 
teen to be entirely concealed, and as time 
went on, Myra EUiott woke up t*? the fact that 
her idol was a heap of aebea. 

It did not come quite suddenly, but like 
some giant cliff that had reared its head 
proudly against the sky, but upon which the 
rain had dropped, and into which the frost had 
penetrated day after day, and year after year, 
untU bit by bit it crumbled and fell, until at 
last, what once was highest lay lowest, and it 
had lost all semblance of itself. Still, out of 
the ruin had come another growth, more valu- 
able because more durable, — out of the soil of 
sorrow and suffering had sprung the seeds of 
self-knowledge, and Myra Elliott rose up from 
her shattered dream a wiser, if not at first a 
better woman — determined with patient en- 
deavour to weave out of the diurnal incom- 
pleteness of her life, a pattern of such high 
and lofty aims as should cover the cracks and 
blemishes, and so make a pure and almost 
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perfect whole of what in part had been but a 
poor and pitiful thing. 

This was the work of years, and none knew 
the dark sea of doubt and mistrust through 
which this strong-hearted woman had waded — 
waded, tUl at times she had felt the shifting 
sand receding from under her feet and had 
well nigh lost her hold. Myra Elliott was no 
saint — only a true woman, with a deep pas- 
sionate yearning for a strong, answering, 
human love, and it took many years ere she 
could calmly look life in the face and feel it 
was " good " for her to live and die without 
the boon, that seemed then the only one to 
her to make life worth Uving. 

To her children Myra devoted all her 
energies. For their sakes she had striven 
hard to educate herself, that so she might help 
them in all where she herseK had failed. 
Keenly feeling her own mistakes, it was to her 
almost an agony lest through any fault of 
hers they might wreck on the same quicksands. 

Mrs. Elliott had only two children, her 
boy Maurice, whom we have seen, and a girl 
Jessie, who was some six years younger. 
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Some years before the present time Mr. 
Elliott had met with a serious accident in the 
hunting field, and had become a helpless 
paralytic. To minister to his comfort, to read 
to, and amuse him, was the chief occupation in 
her life, and since he had had need of her 
some of the soreness had faded from Myra's 
spirit. She was of use, and perhaps nezt to 
being loved it is best to feel oneself of use ; 
"Blessed is he that has found his work, let 
him ask no other blessedness," says a great 
thinker, and sometimes when the weaiy heart 
craved so sorely for rest that she could fain 
have prayed for death, the thought of her 
work made her content to stay. 

But now we must return to the three people 
we left in the little hanging wood that bright 
August evening. As they met, Myra said 
" We have been wondering whether we should 
see you to-night, Alice, and now you have 
answered the question in person," and the 
ring of pain was no longer diaeemible in the 
steady tone of her voice, and by her cordial 
manner she was apparently glad to see the 
girl. Women as a rule are better hypocrites 
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than men. Myra was not a good hypocrite, 
but she was a sensible woman and knew that 
if you wish to promote a thing you dislike, 
the best plan is to oppose it, and her boy's 
remark had roused her to the fact, that 
she had made a mistake in letting him see 
the pain she had not meant to appear. 

Poor mother, she was just beginning to find 
out that her boy was not all her own, and the 
feeling brought a special anguish to her 
because he was her all — her one great joy. 
She had watched him develop year after year, 
until at last she felt her utmost hopes were 
being fulfilled, and as he grew to man's 
strength and power they almost changed 
places. She who had been the teacher and 
controller, was now learning to lean on the 
man's stronger nature and judgment, and she 
was beginning for the first time to realize 
what it was to have some one to fall back 
upon. She had stood alone, this brave patient 
woman, feeling at times all the more lonely 
because having the semblance of protection. 
She had fought the battle of life single-handed, 
and after all these long years she was going 
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to give up the fight a little, and in times of 
doubt and difficulty find a ready and able 
helper in this man, whom any woman might 
be proud to call her son. And now there waa 
a little cloud, " no bigger than a man's hand," ■ 
but she knew it would grow bigger and bigger 
and probably overshadow all the sunlight that 
had come into her life. " Let us come down 
to the beach and watch the waves, mother 
mine," waa Maurice's suggestion, "now Alice 
has come ; she likes the sea better than being 
up here." 

" Suppose you two go down, and leave me 
here and come and fetch me when you are 
ready to go home," repHed his mother. "I 
am not so fond of toUing up this tremendous 
hill as you are, dear," she added, as her son 
began some remonstrance about leaving her 
alone. Leaving her alone I as if she were 
not always alone in spirit, and, came the half 
bitter thought, should she not be left still 
more alone, in the future for having had a. 
glimpse of a sweet companionship only to lose 
it again. " Yes, go on, dears," she repeated as 
the two hesitated to leave her, and seating 
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heraelf again on the old pine tree, she watched 
them descend the steep winding path not 
mnch wider than a sheep walk, whidi led to 
the beach. How carefol he was lest Alice 
shonld slip, and how the bright meny laoghter 
sonnded like a wall of separation between her- 
self and them, as it grew £anter and &inter in 
the distance, till knowing herself at last utter- 
ly alone, Myra hid her £ice in her clasped 
hands, and one long, low groan, told of the 
pain that was hera 

It was not for long ; she soon drew herself 
up, " gathered up her spirits," and walking 
quickly up the hill she took a path overhang- 
ing the sea, along the edge of the cliff, saying 
to herself, " I will go and watch the snn die 
into the sea, and then I shall feel better". 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BYErA walked quickly, as was hei 
wont, Btraight to the point she 
had in view. 

The narrow path wound round the side of 
the cliff, until at last it opened full upon the 
Western Sea, lying bathed in the light of the 
dying sun. 

There she paused, and seating herself upon 
a low stone under the shadow of a mighty 
rock that reared its head some hundred feet 
above her, let her spirit drink in all the beauty 
of the scene. 

There lay the restless sea, ever moving, 
never still, shimmering with a thousand 
eoloura in the slanting sunlight, except where 
under the shadow of the cliff, it lay dark and 
awful as it rolled in and out of the caves and 
hollows, with the ever recurring booming thud 
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with which the solid walls of rock repulsed 
its repeated attacks. 

There, in the distance, was the glorious sun 
in all the beauty of its golden death, sinking 
gradually down to the Atlantic line. Nearer 
still, was seen headland beyond headland, 
stretching far away into the West, each 
clearly defined outline rivalling the last in 
beauty of form and colour, until, in the very 
dimmest distance, she could just descry, as a 
mere speck against the golden sky, Lundy's 
lonely Isle, 

Myra Elliott looked at the scene long and 
intently, and then she turned her cheek to the 
rock against which she leant, with a sense of 
rest and protection the more distant scene 
failed to convey. 

There was, to this woman something infi- 
nitely restful and encouraging, in sitting under 
the shadow of the giant Tors which sur- 
rounded her. 

Dearly as she loved the mighty force of the 
ocean, and revelled in the thought of its re- 
sistless power, there ,were times when its 
restless, shifting moods jarred upon her spirit. 
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and she clung to the strong motionless rocks 
and hills in their steady endurance, as to some 
human friend, such as she had imagined, but 
never found. 

They were to her like the unspoken sym- 
pathy conveyed by the steady pressure of a 
strong, firm hand laid upon ours, when every 
pulse is throbbing, and every nerve thrilling 
with some suppressed mental pain, and when 
our spirits would wince at any lighter touch. 

The strength that is not ours, communicates 
itself to our spirit, until at last we lie still, and 
in time learn ako to lie stiU under the stronger 
hand that shapes our lives for weal or woe. 

How long she sat there Myra did not know : 
her eyes had long ceased to take in the out- 
ward scene, while her thoughts were busy 
over her boy'a possible future, 

What was the meaning of this " little cloud " 
that she had descried, to him f That to h&r 
it might bring pain and loneliness was nothing, 
less than nothing, if, out of it, might come joy 
and blessing to him. 

Did ne care for this girl ? was it first love, 
or merely fancy ? 
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Was it the real thing or only its counterfeit? 

As in physical disease we see the spmioiis 
attack followed at length by the fatal fever — 
all the more fatal because thrown off our 
guard, BO it might be to him if this were 
only a fancy, pursued until too late to draw 
back, and then when all remedy should be hope- 
less he might wake up to find that the great 
and awful gift within him had never yet been 
really called forth, and that any indulgence of 
it in the future would only then bring shame 
and dishonour. 

And so, the mighty God-given power, in- 
tended to glorify and enrich each human life, 
would prove only a blasting scorching fire, to 
dry up and destroy all the pure springs of 
happiness and joy which might have been his. 

No wonder she lost all count of time while 
she pondered over these tilings, and still more 
over her own share in them; for it was 
chiefly through Myra's own doing, that Alice 
and Maurice had seen much of each other. 

Alice Mannering was the only child of a 
great friend of Mrs. Elliott's. "When ^ying, 
Iiady Selina Mannering had sent to Mjra to 
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come to her, and had spoken much of her only 
girl being left without any woman Mend to 
guide or guard her, at an age when a mother's 
care was most impoirtant. 

Myra knew her own home duties and diffi- 
ties too well, to rashly undertake any special 
guardianship, but as the end drew near, and 
the mother realised yet more, as she reached 
the confines of the unknown, the perils to 
which she was leaving her child, the djong 
eyes sought her friend's, and in their wistful 
longing said more than the speech, which it 
was no longer hers to utter. 

Myra could only press the cold hand and 
bid her trust that she would do her best ; 
but, whenever she thought of that pitiful 
scene and put herself in that mofchei^s place, 
she felt she had to all intents and purposes 
promised before God to do her utmost for the 
motherless girl 

But in this, she was met by opposition from 
her husband. Mr. Elliott was not a man who 
recognised any moral responsibility that did 
not coincide with his own convenience, or in 
which he could not play a conspicuous part. 
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Like many men, he objected as a rule to his ■ 
wife's friends, and though he knew very little 
of Lady SeUua, as ehe was Myra's friend 
before she married, he professed to dislike 
what little he did know. And last of all, 
looking upon his wife as part of his property, 
he objected to her looking after another 
person's child, in the same way he would 
have objected to his groom looking afrer 
another man's horses while in his, Mr. Elliott's, 
service; therefore, Myra's part was not an easy 
one to play. 

For a time after the mother's death, there 
was no opportunity for more than cwrespon- 
dence with Alice, and a hasty visit now and 
then, when Mrs. EUiott was allowed to go 
away from home. 

But, about a year before the present time, 
Mr. Mannering had taken it into his head 
that it would be a great advantage for his 
daughter to be near Mrs. Elliott ; and having 
nothing to keep him in London, he let his 
house there, and came and settled down in 
Devonshire. 

This brought about constant intercourse 
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between the families. Alice and Jessie were 
very nearly of an age, and it seemed only 
natural and right, that the former should find a 
second home in the house of her mother's friend. 

It, however, proved in the end a source of 
unceasing irritation. 

It was not that Mr. Elliott reaUy objected 
to Alice in any way, and, had it been his own 
suggestion, the girl's merry laugh and lively 
talk would probably have been a pleasure to 
him ; but as it was not his suggestion, and 
more especially as it was his wife's, he felt 
bound to oppose it. 

At every turn, Myra had been met with 
some fresh insinuation as to the evils that 
would probably accrue from her ill-advised 
adoption of her friend's child ; and, amongst 
others, it had not of course escaped Mr. 
Elliott's observation, that his son might pos- 
sibly fall in love with her. 

Myra's was a nature prone to self condem- 
nation, and now that this idea had been forced 
upon her, she naturaUy fell into considering 
how far she was responsible for what might 
occur. 
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With a sudden start at last, she woke up to 
a sense of thinga present, and with some 
surprise found the sun had set so long, that 
no fleck of rosy cloud remained where he 
had sunk to rest. The sea looked dark and 
cold in the feding light, and she herself felt 
chilled and stiff by her long continuance in 
one position. 

" Those children, where can they be 1 " she 
said to herself as she hastily began to retrace 
her steps. "They must surely have gone 
home and foi^tten me," and the thought 
brought a little sense of pain with it. 

As she reached the point where the path 
branched off down to the sea, her quick ear 
discerned the sound of a young merry laugh 
coming up from under the hiU, and in another 
moment Alice and Maurice appeared climbing 
up the steep ascent. 

They did not see her where she stood, and 
as they came without any apparent haste, she 
called out, " Come children, be quick ; have 
you forgotten the time ? " 

Why should Alice drop her hand quickly 
from Maurice's shoulder, at the sound of her 
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voice, and look 80 startled? There was no 
harm in her taking the support he had douht- 
less offered ; but Myra'a eye waa sharpened by 
her long cogitation, and she noticed anxiously 
what at another time she had passed by as 
only natural. 

"Oh, mammy, we have had such a delightful 
scramble on the rocks, and we forgot aU about 
you and that tiresome dinner," waa Alice's 
exclamation, and without meaning it she veri- 
fied the thought that a moment before had 
been in Mrs. Elliott's own mind. 

" So it seems, dear," was the answer, "but 
I must not blame you, for I ought to have 
remembered the time if you did not, and now 
we are all wrong together, and Mr. Elliott will 
be vexed, I fear." 

Maurice knew better than Alice what that 
meant, and slipt his hand within his mother's 
arm, saying as he did so, "Never mind, Mum, 
we will be very quick now, and get ready for 
dinner in a brace of shakes ". 

There is something in the petting which 
comes too late, that is very galling to some 
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natures, and Myra could not easily shake off 
her moods. 

It was not so much that she minded being 
forgotten, as she minded that Maurice should 
forget her, and she could not help the thought 
rising to her mind, that whilst she had lost 
all count of time in the intensity of her 
anxious thought for him, he had entirely 
forgotten even that she was waiting for him. 

The three walked quickly on, sUent as 
people are when they feel something is wrong 
without very clearly knowing what. 

As they reached the house Mrs. Elliott said 
a little sharply, " Now Alice, cMld, don't be 
an age decorating yourself for dinner, we will 
take your charms for granted to-night ". 

Myra never spoke Uke that except when 
her spirit was ruffled, and Maurice knew the 
tone too well not to guess a Httle at the 
cause. 

He was too like his mother not to under- 
stand her moods, though his bigger man's 
nature corrected in him, what in her was akin 
to bitterness. 

As she passed on towards Mr. Elliott's room, 
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Maurice stepped forward, and ere he opened 
the door for her he laid his two hands upon 
her shoulders, saying in his soft, caressing 
voice, "Dear old Mmn, I am very sorry, give 
me a kiss and say you forgive me." 

In an instant his mother's face was raised 
to his, and as her lips were pressed lingering- 
ly on his, he heard her whisper in a voice 
not altogether steady, "God keep you, my 
darling." 

He might well feel then, as he had some- 
times felt before, that no one probably would 
ever love him as his mother did, for surely 
such a love does not often fall to the lot of any 
man, twice in a lifetime. 

Entering her husband's room, Myra went 
straight up to his couch, sapng, " I am very 
sorry, James, we are so late, I quite forgot how 
the time was going, but we shall be ready 
almost directly." 

" It is not such a very uncommon thing 
that I should be forgotten, that it needs any 
special apology," was the sarcastic reply. 

Mrs. Elliott was too used to the injustice 
of such remarks to take any notice, bo she 
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said nothing, but went to her own room to get 
ready for the meal which she heartily wished 
were over. 

When people are not at one, dinner is per- 
haps about the most uncomfortable time in 
the day. The presence of the Bervanta is a 
reatraint, and the conversation, if there la any, 
haa a kind of make-believe tone in it, which 
is not conducive to general hilarity. Mr. 
Elliott was wheeled into the dining-room on 
his invalid couch, and when things were not 
to his mind, he reserved to himself the right of 
grumbling unsparingly at what was set before 
him. To-night everything was wrong. The 
soup was cold, the plates were the same. 
"Alice" he remarked, "I hope your mouth 
will not suflfer very much ; really one ought to 
have timely warning when things are sent in 
at boiling point" 

Alice laughed uneasily, as people do who are 
made the medium of a snub, intended for some 
one else. The entrie was no better, and after 
looking at it critically, Mr. Elliott shook his 
head resignedly and carefully commenced eat- 
ing his bread. Myra pretended not to see, 
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and eameBtly hoped the nest course might be 
better. There was really no fault to be found 
with the joint, but after trying a few mouth- 
fuls, Mr. Elliott motioned, to his servant to 
take his plate away, and ordered an e^ to be 
brought for him instead. This caused some 
delay; meanwhile he lay back on his couch 
with the air of a martyr, occasionally glancing 
at the clock, a8 though he would take due 
measure of his agonies, while the rest of the 
party finished their dinner in an uncomfort- 
able silence. 

At last the meal was over, and with a sense 
of relief Myra rose from the table. 

" Will you be wheeled into the garden, 
James V she said. " It is a nice clear evening 
and the moon will be over the sea presently." 
" No," was the reply. " A useless log like 
me is better out of the way ; I shall go back 
to my own room." Myra expected this, but 
it opened fresh difficulties. If she sat with 
her husband, she would be leaving the other 
two to the dangerous enjoyment of the moon- 
lit garden, and if she remained with them, her 
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husband would feel himself aggrieved and 
neglected. 

She chose what she thought the lesser evil, 
and followed her husband to his room. 

" Shall I read to you, dear ?" she said after 
a time, but Mr. Elliott declined to be read to, 
and buried himself behind the newspaper, 
although as a rule he never read to himself in 
the evening. 

Myra retired to the window seat, and laid 
her head wearily against the shutter while her 
eye watched the flickering of the moonbeams 
amongst the trees. 

How weary she was I how she longed to lay 
her tired head on some human breast that 
could share her thoughts, and give her the 
help she so sorely needed. Aye, this woman 
who was always ready to help others, whose 
one thought, from her waking moment tiU she 
laid her head again on her pillow at night, 
was what she could do next — who took 
gladly all the burdens from others on her own 
helpful shoulders that she could — who never 
spared herself in one trifling thing the Hve- 
long day, how she too, thirsted for help, for 
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what at times she felt to . be her woman's 
right — the right to be loved and shielded and 
thought for. 

No, MjTa, it ia not for you, or for women 
like you. You can stand alone, aud in some 
mysterious and inscrutable necessity you must 
stand alone, until at last, the unknown will 
have become the known, and you will see, 
clear as the Ughtning flash in darkest night, 
the law that made it so. 

Myra was not a saint, as I have said before, 
or what many would call a good woman. She 
was a true woman, with a high ideal, which 
she strove to attain, as hard as any woman 
ever did, and if circumstances had been differ- 
ent, she might have developed into almost a 
perfect character. 

We see a little river sometimes flowing on 
smoothly and calmly, and carrying its useful- 
ness and beauty with it, through many miles 
of country, until at last there comes some 
serious obstruction — the course of the river 
ia turned back, it rushes down, it may be some 
steep incline over great rocks and barriers, 
Joaming and dashing in wild tumultous disorder. 
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We cannot tell what it might have been 
had it gone on its own appointed course, and 
so fulfilled its end ; but all we see are flashes 
of great beauty and power, only broken up 
and disjointed, and therefore imperfect 

So in some lives, we do not know to what 
perfection they might have grown, had they 
run unfettered in their appointed course ; but 
all we see is only a disjointed broken picture 
— great virtues, noble self-sacrifice, generous 
unselfishness, thrown out in bold relief by 
deep dark shadows, which ought never to 
have been there, we feel, and which give to 
the whole a gloom and sadness, &om which 
we are glad to escape. 

It had been said of Myra Elliott that she 
had " plenty of heavy coin, but no small 
change in her composition," and it was very 
true. 

If on these little domestic jars and firets, 
that must arise when two people totally dis- 
similar are obliged to live together, she could 
have brought to bear a light and cheerful 
manner, much of the heart-worry and pain 
that ensued might have been avoided. 
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But unfortunately, Myra was one of those 
women who could more easily forgive her 
husband for not loving- her, nay, even could 
have pitied him for his share in the great 
mistake that had marred their joint lives, 
than she would either forgive or forget his 
want of chivalrous courtesy to herself, in 
letting others see he no longer cared for 
her. 

She did not want him to feign a love he 
could not feel, she did not want that abomina- 
tion of a lie, but as hia wife, as the mother 
of his children, and the mistress of his house, 
who had given him no real cause of offence, 
but on the contrary had made his comfort and 
convenience her constant study and effort, 
who had tenderly nursed him through many a 
weary hour of pain and sickness, and never 
willingly failed to meet the many require- 
ments he so continually demanded of her, 
she could not help feeling that she might 
claim as her due, the common courtesy that a 
man ought to feel bound to extend to every 
woman, much more that woman whom before 
God he had vowed to " love and to cherish ". 
3 
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Voices in the garden, and a glimpse of a 
wHte dress, made Myxa aware that Alice and 
Maurice were wandering about in the moon- 
light, and it did not add to her peace of mind 
that it should be so.- 

At last the silence was broken by Mr. 
Elliott, from behind his paper, saying in the 
slow measured tone in which some people 
delight to clothe their most unpleasant 
remarka, 

" I hope you wUl not look for any sympathy 
from me, if these two succeed in falling in love 
with each other. You wUl certainly have 
only yourself to thank for it." Sympathy 
from him I What sympathy had he ever 
given her 1 What help or support had he 
ever been to her, in all her anxious efforts for 
her children 1 What had he ever done, save 
to throw obstacles in the way of her earnest 
work, and then to sneer at her want of 
success ? 

"I do not expect any sympathy in this 
world ; God knows I have had little enough 
already," was Myra's bitter answer, and the 
hot tears rose unbidden to her eyes, but in a 
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moment her usual self-coDtrol had returned, 
and, stepping out through the window, she 
joined the two in the garden. 

" Alice, my dear, you must be going home, 
and as your father has not sent for you, 
Maurice and I will walk back with you." 

"Oh, don't you come, mammy dear," was 
the girl's answer, "Maurice can walk back 
with me ; you look so tired." 

Was this intentional, or was it only kindly 
care for her ? 

Myra felt bewildered with her vague fears 
and as if she could only see through one 
medium, and she was not a little relieved at 
this moment to be told that a servant had 
come for the young lady, and was waiting for 
her at the gate. 

"You will see me again to-morrow," was 
the girl's laughing rejoinder as they bid her 
good night, and she ran down the hill hum- 
ming a merry tune, as if care was a thing 
unknown to her. 

To-morrow ! yea, to-morrow would probably 
be only a recapitulation of to-day, and bo on 
for many days to come, and where would it 
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all end, was Myra's thought that night 
when at last she shut her door and felt that 
one more day was over, and she might claim 
at last that blessed sleep which " knits up the 
raveled sleave of care ". 
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CHAPTER III. 

FTER a stonn comes a calm." 

The nest day the domeatic 
horizon seemed to have cleared. 
Mr. Elliott was' pleased to condone the ofFencea 
of the day before, and to be for him compara- 
tively amiable. 

There are some people who have the knack, 
after having made themselves particularly dis- 
agreeable to their belongings, of turning the 
tables and making it appear to themselves, 
and even to the victims of their ill-humour, 
that they bave been tbe injured side, and that 
they are graciously willing to foi^ve the 
offence which in point of fact they themselves 
have committed. 

Peace, and especially domestic peace, is to 
some cheap at any price. 

With all her strength of purpose, and usually 
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sound judgment, Myra Elliott had been weak 
on this point. 

For peace sake she had often giTen in, 
when as a matter of right she ought to have 
quietly held her own ; and she suffered firom 
the ill-effects of her own folly in past years, 
now, when things were no longer capable of 
alteration. 

Alice had carried out her parting threat, and 
reappeared early in the morning, and was soon 
busy constructing a fernery in the garden. 
■Hiifl of course necessitated a great deal of 
assistance from Maurice, and Mrs. Mliott had 
felt it wiser to come out and see what they 
were about, when Alice suddenly exclaimed 
with an almost comic expresdon of hoiYolr, 
" The aunta 1 I knew they would come. Ofc 
dear, what a bore," and as she spoke, two 
antiquated old ladies came in sight. 

Poor Mrs. Elliott knew instinctively why 
they had come, and her spirit sank within her. 

They were Mr. EUiott's relations, and were 
generally voted a bore by the family. 

" Well, my dear," began the younger of the 
two, a taU angular woman, draped in black 
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and lookmg for all the world like a lamp-post 
in mourning, " We thought as the day was so 
fine we would come and spend an hour with 
you." Ab she spoke, she looked authoritatively 
at her sister, who was a much smaller and 
limper personage as much as to say, " Don't 
COTitradict me ". Not that she ever did, but 
that look always elicited a mild acquieBcence 
from the other, be the statement what it might. 

"Yes," returned the skter immediately, 
"we thought we would spend an hour with 
you," and then she looked up in a deprecating 
way, aa much as to say, " Have I done right 1 " 

The younger of the two had been married ' 
at some remote period for a short time, and 
in consequence had been regarded &% the 
superior being, and though certainly the least 
worthy, she exacted and contrived to obtain 
far more consideration than her elder sister. 

It is curious to observe this in families 
sometimes. A daughter will marry, possibly 
against her parents' wishes, but you wOl 
find that for the future she will be treated 
by those very parents whom she has so dis- 
regarded, with far more respect and considera- 
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tion than her dutiful sisters, whose daUy care 
has been to make the home happy. One 
wonders how it should be so, but so it is. 

After walking about the garden, and expa- 
tiating on the beauty of the flowerSj until the 
subject was rather exhausted, the two old 
ladies came to a stand, and facing Myia the 
younger, "Aimt Sophia," as she was called, 
began in an authoritative voice, "I particularly 
wished to see you to-day, Myra, because I felt 
it would be right to give you a word of warn- 
ing," and she gave an emphatic glance in the 
direction of the Fernery, from whence the 
sound of Alice's rippling laughter could be 
plainly distinguished. 

Myra guessed what was coming, and it came. 
The " word of warning " was, that they had 
seen Maurice and Alice on the beach alone 
the evening before, and they did not know " if 
there were anything in it," but they thought 
it would be "safer to warn Myra," &c., &c. 

Poor Mrs. Elliott I she stood it fairly well, 
while chafing inwardly, and contrived to make 
them see that she was not going to discuss the 
matter with them. 
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Finding they could get nothing out of her 
upon that point, they began to enquire about 
her husband. 

"Dear James," said aunt Sophia at last, 
"really the way he takes his misfortunes is 
quite a lesson." 

"Quite a leason indeed," joined in aunt 
Louisa the elder one. 

" Would you not like to see him ? " asked 
Myra a little maUciously, for she knew her 
husband always avoided them, and generally 
pretended to be too ill to see any one, if he 
knew them to be near. 

She was quite certain they would never 
venture to breathe a "word of warning" to 
" dear James," and she did not see why her 
husband should not take his share of his own 
relations on this particular day. 

Hr. Elliott had a weakness about his family. 
They were a superior race in his estimation, 
and although these old ladies would have been 
considered insufferable bores had they belonged 
to any one else, since they were EUiotts, 
they had redeeming points in his eyes, if not 
in those of other people. 
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Finding the aunts would be only too de- 
lighted see their nephew if he would admit 
them, Myra went to apprise him of their 
coming. 

" Your aunts are here, James," she said, 
" and would like to see you." 

" What do they want to come here for at 
this time in the morning 1 " quendously ex- 
claimed Mr. Elliott, forgetting for the moment 
the dignity of the Elliott family. 

"Well," returned -Myra gravely, while a 
little mischief twinlded in her eye, "They 
think you bear your misfortunes in such a 
praiseworthy manner, that they are come to 
leam a leaaon," 

She was sorely tempted to add that it was 
a pity they had not been there the night 
. before, as then they might have leamt another; 
but she desisted in time, and receiving an 
ungracious permission to bring the old ladies 
in, she did so, and left her husband to enjoy 
alone the society of at least two representatives 
of the Elliott family. 

Coming out into the garden again, Myra 
did not return to the " children," as she called 
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them, but turned into a little bypath that 
led up to an old summer house which over- 
looked the sea, and sitting down there, she 
began to let her thoughts " play all round " 
the subject that was uppermost in her mind 
but not for long, a step on the gravel 
warned her of an inteiruption, and looking 
up she saw Maurice evidently seeking her, 
■with a new comer, the vicar of the parish. 
There are perhaps few things more trying to 
the temper than being constantly interrupted, 
and it is no small effort at times to shake off 
one's own thoughts, and throw oneself at once 
into some other interest. Myra was used to 
it, and very often not till the end of the day, 
until its work was well over and done, could 
she take up the thread of thought with which 
she had started in the morning. " Mrs. 
Elliott never seems too busy to attend to any 
thing one has to say," had been said of her, 
and it was really so. 

Few came to her unless they wanted help 
of some kind, and this feeling always made 
her ready to meet them heartily. 

She now greeted Mr. Morton with her usual 
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kindlineas, waiting really to know what it was 
he wanted 

After a Uttle interchange of poUte enquiries, 
the vicar opened his miBsion by saying that he 
was very anxious to start a system of district 
visiting, but the difficulty was to find lady 
visitors. Hesitating slightly, for he did not 
feel quite sure of Mrs. Elliott's views on the 
subject, he said, " I was wishing to find out if 
I might look to Miss Elliott for a little assist- 
ance in this matter. Young ladies of the 
present day have a great deal of spare time 
which might be well employed in visiting the 
poor." Myra waited for a moment before she 
said, " My daughter is away from home now, 
and I do not know exactly how soon she may 
be coming back," and then she added, "and 
indeed if she v?ere at home, I don't think I 
should like her to undertake the work" Mr. 
Morton was a good man, but like a great 
many good people, a little one-sided ; he saw 
things through his own spectacles clearly 
enough, but entirely declined to see them 
through any other pair. 

" What objection could you possibly find to 
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such good work ?" he replied a little warmly. 
" And work too that you recognise yourself, I 
know, for there are few cottages in this parish 
that do not benefit by your kindness." 

"WeU, Mr. Morton," returned Myra, "I 
Jiave objections, and I don't think that what I 
do myself at my age, is exactly a rule for 
what I should allow my children to do. I do 
not think indiscriminate visiting amongst 
scenes of poverty and distress quite fitting for 
a young girl of eighteen, and I have other 
reasons also," and here she stopped. She 
could not explain to this man, what he 
clearly had forgotten, that since he was a 
man, and hia district visitors young women, 
and not mediaeval saints with most of the 
" world, the flesh, and the devil," crushed 
out of them, the probability was that the 
work would be done for him, and not for the 
true motive put forth, and so it would be a 
lie, " I am very sorry, Mr. Morton, I am 
always glad to help you when I can, but I 
have a strong feeling upon the subject of 
young girls undertaking work of this sort ". 

Mr. Morton saw the decision in the tone. 
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and rose to leave, but as a parting shaft he 
said, "I should hardly think one could be 
too young, to be about the Master's work ". 

" Yes," replied Myra slowly, " and yet we 
know the Master himself was 'thirty years 
of age,' before he began to heal the sick, and 
rebuke the sinner, and I think we may not be 
doing ill if we likewise keep our children at 
home to leam the true self discipline that Is 
to be found best in that place where God 
has chosen us to be, before we send them forth 
to rebuke, what they know nothing about, and 
to teach, before they themselves are taught. 
You must not think I grndge the help you 
ask, or that I do not wish my child to work 
for others, but she can do much in that way 
with me. Indeed, I was going to ask you 
about a little plan of mine for winter useful- 
ness," continued Myra, and then she unfolded 
to him a plan for not only giving soup and 
food to those who needed it, but at the same 
time for teaching any who should be willing 
to leam, some of the plain rudiments of cook- 
ing, so that the actual good of to-day might 
' be laying a foundatiou for the good of future 
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years, in training the younger women for 
maldng more happy and comfortable homes, 
and 80 perhaps influencing generations yet 
unborn. 

Mr. Morton listened patiently, and being a 
really good man was at last obliged to con- 
fesa to himself, that while Mrs. Elliott refused 
help with one hand, she gave it generously 
and ungrudgingly with the other, and he 
forgave her in the matter of the district 
visitors, secretly hoping that when Jessie 
returned she might possibly induce her 
mother to give the consent he desired. Not 
that Mr. Morton cared the least for the young 
ladies of his parish ; he merely regarded them 
as yet, as machines, by which he could work 
the better condition of the poor, which was 
his hobby, and he was a little inclined to for- 
get that the matdiines likewise were his respon- 
sibility and liable to get out of order. 

After Mr, Morton had departed, Myra was 
again going to indulge in the quiet half-hour 
which he had intetrupted, when the lunch bell 
rang and she was obliged to go in. 

The aunts had departed, and Maurice and 
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Alice were waiting alone in the dining-room, 
as Mr. Elliott always had his lunch in his own 
room. 

During the meal Maurice unfolded to his 
mother a little plan which he and Alice had 
been concocting during the morning ; which 
was, that she should take Alice to the meet of 
the stag hounds, which was to come off in a 
few days. 

Mr. Mannering it appeared Imd originally 
proposed to take his daughter himself, but 
some other arrangement having turned up 
more for his own convenience, he had told 
her she must stay at home, and Alice was 
accordingly grievously disappointed. 

Mrs. Elliott looked a little puzzled, and did 
not answer at once. Then she said, " Well, 
let me understand exactly what is expected 
of me, and I will see what I can do upon one 
condition, that there is no hunting so far aa 
Alice is concerned," 

" Why not 1" eagerly exclaimed the girl, " I 
have often hunted in Leicestershire, and it is 
such jolly fun." 

"No, my dear, I cannot consent to that, I 
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may be old fashioned, and I have no doubt 
many better women than I not only see no 
harm in it, but hunt themselves ; but I could 
not consistently allow any young girl under 
my charge to do what I do not altogether 
approve o£" 

Maurice was quite prepared for this, and 
knew any argument was out of the question ; 
so he merely said, 

"Well, mother, she sha'nt hunt, I promise 
you ; but if you wiU drive us over to the 
meet I wiU send the horses on over night, so 
that they shall be quite fresh for us when we 
get there, and then we can jvst ride a little 
way with the hounds. Not hunt with them, 
darling, nothing so bad as that, so don't look 
as if you were going to say ' no ' in hot haste ; 
and old John will be there to keep the pro- 
prieties and pick up the pieces, and then Alice 
and I will ride home again (with old John of 
course)," added Maurice with a comical look at 
his mother, not quite sure how she would take 
it. 

Mrs. EUiott looked a little worried. Dearly 
as she loved her boy, and much as she wished 
4 
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to bridge over the space that lay between them 
in years and feeling, it was yet a hard matter 
for her aometimea. 

life had brought her so little happiness, 
so little pleasure even, that she felt impatient 
now and again to see how keenly he enjoyed 
what to her was only a weariness. 

■She would not for worlds have had it other- 
wise ; but it jarred upon her nevertheless, and 
it did so now. To die, to save one we love 
from pain, is possibly to some a less sacrifice 
than to feel willing to live, to give them 
pleasure ; and when, years before, Myra had 
taught herself to feel ready to live for her 
children, she was in reality giving the greatest 
proof of her unselfish love for them. 

After a little pause, while she tried to 
balance things in her own. mind, apparently 
not to her satisfaction, she iinswered doubt- 
fully, 

"There are many things to be considered. 
I don't know whether your father would like 
the horses to go so far, or like me to be out 
so long, so don't set your hearts on it, bat if 
there is no other objection, and Mr. Manner- 
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ing would like Alice to go in that way, I will 
see what I can do about it" 

Maurice was quite satisfied that the point 
was won, but hia real love for his mother 
made him &el a little conscience smitten at 
the expression of her face, and going behind 
her chair he laid his fingers caressingly on 
her forehead, to smooth out the lines that 
were not the work of age, but care, 
saying, 

" Don't bother about it, dear old mum. If 
it can't be, never mind, but if it can, why it 
would be an awfully jolly day, and it would 
do you good, I believe." It is a pleasing 
fiction to some people when they are going 
to enjoy themselves at the expense of some- 
body else, that that somebody is to be 
materially benefited thereby in some mysteri- 
ous way known certainly only to themselves. 
Myra answered somewhat sadly, "Yes, dear; 
but I don't know that I want being done good 
to," and then with an effort she added, " but, 
good or bad, we wdl try and get the day, and 
if we can't, you must not be disappointed. 
Now I must go to your father, and then 
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perliaps you might walk down with me to see 
Mr, Mannering, if you do not mind." 

It was a peculiarity of thia woman, who was 
ready at any moment to do what might be 
aflked of her gladly, by whomsoever demanded, 
never to ask the commonest service herself, 
without hesitation. To her servants, her 
orders took the form of requests, and it was 
almost touching to see how little she sepected 
even firom her children. 

When you see this, you may depend there 
has been some severe inward training, of which 
no other living soul knows aught, but which 
has eaten out the core of self-satisfaction that 
lies deeply rooted in the midst of most of ua. 
Later in the day, as Myra walked with Maurice 
to the Mannerings' house, she said to him, 

" I don't see that it will be much of a day 
to you, Maurice, after all ; for surely you had 
meant to hunt yourself had you not ? " 

"Well, yes, I had thought of it," he an- 
swered, " but then you see the child had set 
her heart on going, and I did not see any 
other way of managing it, and I can hunt 
any other day, you know." 
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" And mam, dear," he added, " I think you 
»re quite right about Alice, and I had really 
just as soon ride back with her as haye her 
with me in the field, for a fellow can't ride 
freely if he has any womankind to look after, , 
and I don't care to see women there altogether, 
eoita all right." 

Mr. Mannering was perfectly eatisfied with 
the arrangement ; he was one of thoae kind 
of men who are always perfectly happy to 
'ehimt their responsibilities upon some one 
else, and he really seemed to feel he had done 
quite a praiseworthy action in allowing an- 
other man to look after his daughter. 

It was getting nearly dark as the two 
returned home, and taking advantage of the 
time, Myra spoke out something of what was 
in her mind. 

It is a carious feet, that if we have anything 
particular to say, how much better we can say 
it under cover of darkness. There is a shelter, 
and a sense of security, in the fact that our 
faces are hidden, Myra was shy of seeming 
even to notice, what she felt nevertheless was 
going on at this time, between this girl and 
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her son. She would not, even though his 
mother, have forced his confidence by word or 
look of hers. If he cotdd have given it freely, 
all the depth of her woman's sympathy would 
have been his, and she would have prized 
this confidence as the greatest proof of his 
loving trust in her ; but the more she longed 
and craved to know how it was with him, the 
more silent she became. He had had too 
many proofs of her love for him to doubt the 
readiness of her sympathy could he with 
honour claim it ; therefore, since he had not 
done so, she must be satisfied that he could not, 
consistently with the duty he owed to another, 
speak of what did not concern himself alone. 

" Maurice, dear," she said at last, steadying 
her voice with some effort for the strange 
shiver that ran through every nerve, " Maurice, 
dear, I don't think we must encourage Alice in 
coming to us so much as she has done, for it is 
not good for her." 

Mrs. Elliott knew her son well, and that if 
he loved this girl as she knew he could love, 
no selfish gratification would induce him to 
promote what was wrong in her to do. 
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" From what I hear," she went on, " I am 
afraid she rather neglects her home duties. 
More than once she has come out without even 
ordering her father's dinner! Easy going 
man as he is, I do think poor Mr. Mannering 
has had some cause to complain." 

"Poor little girl," answered Maurice, "she 
has rather a lonely life of it down there, I 
expect." 

"Yes, dear," replied his mother, "she has, 
and I don't want to be hard on her, only we 
must try and help her to do what is right as 
well as give her pleasure." 

" You speak like a book, mother mine, and 
I am duly intending to read Alice a homily on 
the first occasion I can find for it. What 
time is dinner 1 " he added Hghtly, " we ought 
to be hurrying a little, I think." 

Poor Myra I she had gone over this conver- 
sation in imagination over and over again, in 
her own mind, feeling it might perhaps bring 
her some clue as to her boy's feeling; and now 
it was over, and she was just where she was 
before, only with the pained feeling that he 
did not desire her S3mipathy or her help. 
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From his childhood he had always told her 
all his troubles; often things he need not 
have told as he grew older, when he came 
back &om school, he had chosen to talk of to 
her, till she felt his perfect confidence in her 
loTe as part of his life; and this was the 
first time he had ever hesitated to speak of 
what she felt toas a matter of interest to him. 
Foolish woman ! he does not know himself 
yet, and hke a wise fellow he will not talk 
even to you, of what is as yet only strange and 
unreal. Myra had one more thing she wanted 
to say, but somehow she could not find courage 
to go on now. It must wait some other time. 
Maurice felt his mother lean more heavily on 
his arm ; she had not felt tired before, but now 
the disappointment of her spirit made itself 
felt, and she wearied of the steep ascent. 

" Maurice, dear, let me rest a moment," at 
last she gasped, with almost a sob in her voice. 
It is so terrible to some women to feel their 
sympathy and loving desire to help, thrown 
back as valueless, where they would give their 
life's blood and count it as nothing. There 
are many martyrdoms like this, that go on 
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mmoticed and little recked of; indeed, life to 
some M little else but a succession of martyr- 
doms. Each several growth is but the upshot 
of some other growth decaying, in mental as 
in physical things. 

"Dear old mum, I am afraid you are not 
the thing, it is not often you fiink the hill," 
answered Maurice anxiously. " Sit down there, 
darling, and rest a little, and then I will push 
you up home, and we must cosset you up a 
bit." 

He was so utterly imconscious that he had 
imything to do with his mother's failure, and 
BO gentle in his care for her as she sat atill for 
a few moments resting against him. " I hope 
you are not going to be iU, darling," he re- 
peated, " what on earth should we do without 
our mum ? " 

"No, dear, no. I am not ill," she said 
hastily, " it's nothing at all, I am only getting 
an old woman, but there is plenty of vitality 
in me still, too much almost; 1 shall take a lot 
of killing," she added, half-smiling, though the 
bitter feeling rose to her heart, as it had often 
done before, how far off the rest of death atill 
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seemed. " Now dear, let us go on," she cod- 
tinued, "I can manage the rest of the way, 
and don't say anything of this before your 
father, or make any fuss, there's a dear boy. 
Yes, indeed, I am all right now, and if I look 
a little washed out, don't notice it." She 
walked on bravely, and nothing more was 
said, and the day ended as usual. 

But, after Maurice had gone to bed, his 
mother came in for a few minutes, and sitting 
down by his side, she said very gently to him, 
as she stroked his hair in the old way she had 
done when he was a Httle child, " Look here, 
darling boy, there is one thing I want to aay 
to you, and that is, I don't think you are 
reading quite as steadily as you meant to do, 
and you' will not hke to fail at the last, nor 
shall I like to hear of your doing so." 

"You are quite right, mum, I have been 
rather idle ; I was just thinking about it. But 
you shall not be disappointed if I can help it. 
I promise you, I wiU begin to-morrow and 
work steadily ; dear old mother," and he drew 
her face down to his and kissed her tenderly, 
"I don't think any fellow ever had such a 
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dear old thing as you are, to keep him up to 
the mark. It would be a sin and a shame to 
vex you." 

" All right, my darling, I am not vexed with 
you. God only knows how dear you are to 
me," she added, " I only want you to do what 
is right, and we all want a reminder sometimes. 
I am sure I do." 

" I am sure you don't, mother. I wish we 
were all as good as you." 

*' Oh no, Maurice, don't say that Keep a 
high standard before you, my own boy. Love 
me as much as you can, but where I faU, oh, 
try to do better." 

And the strong voice had a sound of tears 
in it, in the intensity of her desire for hiip, 

" Now good night, darling," she said, " go to 
sleep, and don't forget sometimes to say a 
prayer for your mother ; she wants it badly 
enough," and so saying she left the room, 
closing the door gently behind her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

|AURICE ELLIOTT was very like 
his mother. 

It was the same nature under 
different development. 

The fe:Ct of his sister being so many yeara 
younger than himself, had thrown Maurice as 
a boy more upon the companionship of his 
mother than of any one else, and fcom the 
time that he was of an age to understand, and 
enter into her principles and mode of thought, 
she bad always treated him as a reasonable 
being, and it had been his pride to feel that 
she so regarded him, and that he possessed her 
confidence. 

At the usual time he had been sent to a 
public school, on leaving which, when he was 
about eighteen, his father had decided he should 
go abroad for two or three years before going 
to Oxford. 
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Mr. Elliott's idea was, that his son should 
eventually obtain some Grovemment appoint- 
ment abroad, which his own connection war- 
ranted him in expecting ; and so it came to 
pasa that Maurice was called upon to forego 
his own desire, which was to be educated as a 
Gvil Engineer. The disappointment, con- 
nected with this yielding up of his own great 
inclination, had served to draw the mother 
and son yet closer together, and that, combined 
with another event which occurred soon after, 
had helped to develop Maurice's moral power 
much earlier than is the case with most boys 
of his age. 

It was arranged that he should at first go 
to Germany, to reside in a family where he 
could not only perfect himself in the language, 
but also have other opportunities of continuing 
his education. 

Maurice was a fellow who could easily adapt 
himself to cireumstanceB, and he very soon 
became as one of the simple little German 
household ; and between himself and the 
worthy Professor and his wife, there quickly 
sprang up a genuine friendship, cemented, in 
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the ease of the former, by many intellectual 
sympathies. 

He had not been there more than a year, 
when one day, as he was engaged in some 
chemical experiments, of which he was very 
fond, and in which taste he was greatly aided 
and encouraged by his tutor, an accident 
occurred. There was a terrific explosion, and 
the consequence was a severe injury to the eye 
of his master. 

Maurice was in an agony when he saw 
what had been the result of his own inexperi- 
ence; and without giving a thought to his own 
hurta, he had hastily wrapt a handkerchief 
round his lacerated hand, and rushed off for 
medical help for his fiiend. 

It was some time before it could be ob- 
tained, and some time longer ere the necessary 
steps could be completed for the reUef of the 
sufferer. 

As the doctor was leaving at last, he en- 
quired for Maurice, whom he had noticed had 
not escaped unhurt himself; "though," he 
added, " he would not even tell me what 
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was the matter, in his anxiety that I should 
not lose a moment in getting here." 

Maurice was not to be found at first, but 
after a while he was discovered upstairs in the 
nursery ; having sent the one servant, who in 
this, as in many German families comprised 
the whole domestic staff, to help her mistress, 
while he coaxed the children to remain quiet 
with him 80 aa not to trouble their mother. 

He had induced the two older ones to put 
themselves to bed under his direction, as it 
was long past their usual time ; and he himself 
was sitting before the fire, holding the baby 
with his one available arm, and doing his 
utmost to still its crying, and keep it happy 
till some one could attend to it. 

"It was so like him," the poor little German 
mother had said in after years to Mrs. Elliott, 
"always ready to be of use, never refusing 
any work that came in his way, never thinking 
anything a trouble that be could do for 
Miother whatever it might be ; all the time he 
was with us, whenever help was wanted, it 
was always Maurice who gave it, without 
seeming to do it; and when he was gone. 
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we felt as if we bad lost the back bone of the 
family." 

The injury to the eye proved a very serious 
one, and it entailed many and great expenses 
on the limited household purse, and moreover 
incapacitated the Professor £rom f ulfilling his 
usual professional duties, and so materially 
reduced the not too abundant income. 

Mr. Elliott had a high sense of honour in 
money transactions, and he recognised at once 
that another man was sufTering pecuniary loss 
in consequence of an accident, of which his son 
was mainly the cause. A cheque for a hand- 
some amount found its way, therefore, into the 
coffers of the Professor, which not only entirely 
covered the expenses of the illness, but went 
far towards relieving any pressing anxiety 
for some time to come. 

Having done this, Mr. Elliott considered aU 
obhgation on his part at an end. 

Not so Maurice. He had received kindneaB 
and friendship from a man, whom, to his 
sorrow, he had unintentionally injured, and so 
long as they both should live, so long would 
he regard that man's interest as his own. 
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"Wliile he remained in the family he devoted 
every moment that he could take from his 
necessary work to his old master; and that, 
together with the close companionship of one 
80 many years his senior, and whose intel- 
lectual tastes were of the highest order and 
cultivation, had left its mark upon the recep- 
tive nature of the younger man and given 
to Maurice a moral standing far above hia 
years. 

Upon commencing his Oxford career his 
father made him a most liberal allowance. 
Mr. Elliott had been connected himself with 
the University in his earlier life, and he did 
not choose that his son should go there under 
circumstances that were not in keeping with 
the dignity of the Elliott name. 

This, to a great extent, enabled Maurice to 
carry out his generous purpose towards his 
German friend, but his own high sense of 
moral obligation made him also very tenacious 
of devoting money, given him for a certain 
end, to another object, however worthy ; and 
his economies, therefore, had to be practised 
very carefully. 

5 
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The feeling that hifi &ther ought to have 
that credit in the eyes of the world, which he 
80 valued, of giving his son an unusually large' 
allowance, obliged Maurice at times to speak 
of his means as ample-; and in consequence, 
there were men who spoke of him as ' mean ' 
and 'stingy'; and there were others who, judg- 
ing from their own experience, would hint at 
sources of secret expenditure damaging to his 
moral character. Maurice was aware of this, 
but it did not affect him more than to draw 
out the stronger parts of his character, which 
in most men of his age lie dormant for some 
years longer. 

After he had been at Oxford about two 
years, the accounts of his German friends had 
become brighter ; and Maurice had learnt, not 
long before, that a most excellent appointment 
had been offered to the Professor, which, if 
his health permitted hiTn to retain, would 
place him beyond all need of that assistance 
which as an honourable and high-minded man 
he now declined to accept any longer. 

Maurice had only acceded to this deter- 
mination by making a stipulation that if ever 
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the need should recur again, it was to be con- 
sidered hia right, and a part of bia friendly 
duty and privilege to afford it a,a before. 

The day on which the meet of the stag- 
hounds was fixed to take place, opened 
brilliantly. 

It was one of those bright fresh mornings, 
with a touch of autumn feeling in it, that 
reminds one of the fact that summer is be- 
ginning to pass away. 

Mrs. EUiott had asked a friend of her 
husband's to come and spend some part of 
the day with him, and having thought and 
arranged for his comfort during her absence 
in every way she could, she started with her 
two companions for the somewhat long drive 
over the moor. 

For a time, the conversation rattled on in a 
pleasant, desultory way between the two, 
whilst the mother leant back in the carriage 
contented to rest silent, and occupied with 
her own thoughts. 

At last, rousing up, she said suddenly, 
" Kaurice, whose is that carriage on ahead, do 
you know ? " 
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" I don't know the carriage," he replied, 
" but I know the red coat in it ; that is the 
Hon. Captain St. Clare, you know who I mean, 
mother." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Elliott, " is it ? I did not 
recognise ^lim ' in pink,' and the less one 
recognises him at all, the better, I should say." 

Alice, who while her companions were 
speaking, had been craning her neck eagerly 
in order to catch a glimpse of the person they 
were discussing, now broke in quickly, with 
rising colour, 

" He is not half a bad man, I can't think 
what you mean, he's awfully joUy." 

"What do you know of him, Alice?" said 
Maurice. " Surely you don't number him 
amongst your acquaintances, do you ? " 

" Yes, I do," said the girl, half defiantly, 
" and a very good friend he was to me once." 

" Wh&fif" asked Mrs. Elliott, with certain 
emphasis in the tone, which made it clear she 
intended to have an answer to her question, 
and a true one. 

" Oh now, mammy, for gracious sake don't 
look at me like that," answered the girl with 
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a deprecating shrug of her shoulders, "just as 
if I had said something awfully wicked ; I 
eould'nt help it, and I am sure it is all 
nonsense, the stories people say about him." 

" Well, my dear, supposing it ia, that does 
not say how you come to know this man, and 
I really wish to know." 

" Why, you see," answered Alice " one day 
while we were in Leicestershire last season, 
my dear little Zulieka fell lame almost at 
the beginning of the run. Daddy was on 
ahead never thinking about me and I did not 
know what to do, so I thought I had better 
give it up and turn back. At last I came 
to a gate which I could not undo, so I had 
to dismount, and whUe I was trying to get it 
open, who should come by, but Captain St. 
Clare. I did not know him, nor he me, to speak 
to, but he was awfully kind; got the gate 
open for me and went back with me nearly 
half the way home, and then promised to 
find Dad for me and let him know I was 
all right. I saw Mm a great deal after that, 
and he was always awfully nice. We have 
never met since we have been here, but I heard 
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he always came down for some part of the 
hunting season." 

"What yon have said," returned Mrs. 
Elliott, " only goes to prove my assertion, that 
the hunting field is not the place for a young 
girl like you. Now, Alice, do take my advice, 
and don't hunt this year. Going to a meet 
and riding with the hounds a little way with 
a proper escort is another thing, but you see 
it is impossible to say in what disagreeable 
circumstances you may be placed. It is not 
nice for a girl to be at the mercy of any man 
who may be willing to help her out of a 
difficulty." 

" But I dont see my circumstances on that 

occasion were at all disagreeable," said Alice, 

. with just a saucy glance at Maurice, to see 

how he would take it " / rather liked 

them." 

"That does not say much for your taste, 
Alice, I am afraid," Maurice answered shortly; 
and he turned the conversation at once to 
something totally different, and the subject 
was not resumed until they reached their 
destination ; when Mrs. Elliott said very 
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quietly, but witt a manner that warranted no 
contradiction, 

" Alice, you will remember that Captain St. 
Clare is no acquaintance of ours, should he 
wish to renew his acquaintance with you, 
though I hardly think even he would go so 
far aa to speak to any one under my 
chaperonage." 

Before there was time to reply Mr. Man- 
nering rode up to them, saying, "It is very 
good of you, Mrs. Elliott, to trouble yourself 
with my cluld here; she would have been very 
disappointed not to have come, and I like her 
to see a little of this kind of thing;" he 
might have added, "so long as I have no 
trouble about it," for Mr. Mannering had no 
idea of losing hia day's sport in order to look 
after his daughter ; and if ever she did accom- 
pany him it was a chance if he sarw much of 
her after the first throw off. 

Having done the polite, Mr. Mannering did 
not wait for any reply from Mrs. Elliott. 
He was instinctively afraid of her, as a weak 
man, with no high aims, must be of a woman 
immeasurably his superior. He was not a 
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bad man, only a selfish pleasure seeker, 
willing for others to enjoy themselves, pro- 
vided their enjoyment did not interfere with 
his ; but he had misgivings sometimes, as to 
how far he performed his duty to his mother- 
less child, and he was always half afraid lest 
Mrs. Elliott should attempt to point this out 
as clearly as he felt ^e saw it. 

"Now, mother," said Maurice, "the plan 
here is this ; we will have the carrif^e drawn 
up in a good position for you, and then the 
horses shall be taken out, and you can sit here 
quietly while Alice and I ride about. It is a 
long time, sometimes, before the stags make 
their appearance, and you can quiz the com- 
pany, you know, imtil they do. You will see 
some of all sorts, and some whom you will 
like to have a chat with." " Very well, dear," 
returned his mother, "I will come and see 
Alice mounted first, and then I can come back 
here while you go about." 

This was soon accomplished, and as Mrs. 
Elliott watched the two belonging to her, she 
could not help thinking that they were two of 
the best appointed people there. 
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It might be her mother's prejudice, but aa 
she looked at Maurice, with his tall, well knit 
&ame, sitting his powerful black horae with 
the ease that a perfectly good horseman alone 
has, she thought few women could fail to 
admire him. There are few things of the kind, 
perhaps, that impress one more with a sense of 
strength, than a strong man on a powerful 
horse, when they both seem at one. 

Alice's slight girlish figure and bright color- 
ing mounted on her pretty little chestnut 
Arab, formed a striking contrast to Maurice, 
with his dark complexion and black hair 
(which would have curled, if it dared), his per- 
fectly black horse without one white hair, and 
the severe plainness of his equipment gene- 
rally. You could not look at the man and 
his horse, both in the perfection of order but 
without one superfluous adornment, and not 
feel he was a genuine article, scorning show 
and parade, but with a keen appreciation of, 
and value for, the best thing, wherever, and 
whatever, it might be. 

Myra was interested in the scene, and forgot 
for a time all else. 
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A woman of keen observation and some 
imagination, she watched the different faces 
and took in the many glimpses of lives other 
than her own which presented themselves to 
her; and, rightly or wrongly, wove many a 
fancy thread around them, pleasing herself in 
thinking out some of the possible causes for 
the different effects she saw, or fancied she 
saw, about her. 

She started at last, as suddenly, Maurice's 
voice close to her, asked, 

" Where is Alice, mother ? " 

" Alice I why with you is she not ?" an- 
swered his mother quickly. 

" No, I can't find her," he returned. " She 
asked me to go to the Farm House for her 
handkerchief, which she thought she must 
have left there, and told me I should find her 
with you, but I do not see anything of her 
anywhere ; she was close here when I left 
her," and he looked keenly over the field. 

" Is it Miss Mannering you are looking 
for ? " asked a gentleman near who had been 
speaking to Mra Elliott a short time before, 
and knew them well. 
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" I saw her a few minutes ago ride off in 
that direction," and he pointed to quite the 
furthest comer of the field, "with Captain 
St Clare. He generally singles out the 
prettiest girl on the ground," he added with 
a laugh, "and I don't thinli in this case he 
has shown less taste than usual." 

Mrs. Elliott glanced anxiously at Maurice ; 
the blood mounted to his dark cheek, and 
there was a look in his eye which his mother 
knew weU how to interpret. 

" Maurice," she said, " will you ride at once 
in that direction and tell Alice I wish to speak 
to her." 

"She will not like it, mother," he said 
in a low voice, as he hesitated to do her 
bidding. 

This strong hearted, brave fellow, who would 
do !uid dare most things, was a veritable 
coward now. He was more afraid of this 
girl of eighteen, than he would have been to 
take the stifFest leap in that wild country. 

" Please do as I ask you, Maurice. If not, 
I must go myself;" and without another 
word, Maurice stuck the spurs into his 
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horse and gallopped off in the direction in- 
dicated. 

He came to the extremity of the field, but 
there seemed no outlet into the narrow lane 
that bounded it on that side. However, 
walking his horse close to the low hedge, he 
soon came on a place where it had recently 
been trampled ; and finding the distance but 
trifling into the lane at this point, he con- 
cluded that Alice and her companion had 
doubtless taken the leap, and in another 
second he was there also. 

No sign of any one at first could he see, 
but following the winding road some little 
distance, he soon came upon the objects of his 
search, just before him. 

His heart throbbed, and his lips tightened, 
as he felt he was doing what he detested ; 
althoiigh his own sense of right, as well as 
his mother's expressed wish, told him he was 
bound to overtake them and give the message. 
At the sound of his horse's hoofe Alice turned 
quickly to see who it was ; and her ringing 
laugh grated on his ear as she called out in 
clear sharp tones. 
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" What I have you deserted the red deer to 
come after me, Maurice ? " 

" Perhaps your friend only feels he is sub- 
stituting one dear for another," suggested her 
companion in a low voice, as he bent his head 
closer to hers so that his words might not 
reach the object of them, 

" My mother wishes you to return to her, 
Alice, as she wants to speak to you," Maurice 
said in as indifferent a manner as he could 
command ; for the laugh and whispered remark 
were only too keenly noted by him. 

" I suppose its nothing very special, is it ? " 
replied Alice. "Because Captain St. Clare is 
going to show me a delicious little waterfall 
down here, and there is plenty of time to get 
back for the start." 

" I think my mother will be vexed if you 
do not return at once," answered Maurice; but 
the lane being so narrow that two horses could 
with difficulty walk abreast, he was compelled 
to rein in his powerful animal, who fretted 
against the curb, making speech somewhat 
difficult to an unwilling listener, who would 
not wait to hear. 
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" You have had your wings dipt since last 
we met," again suggested St. dare in a low 
voice. "I am a&aid that augurs ill for our 
meeting again as we used in Leicestershire." 

There is something that gives a sense of 
importance to the commonest words, if said 
so that we alone may hear — a sense of appro- 
priation, which may either please, or displease, 
according to the feeling with which we regard 
the speaker. 

Alice blushed, as she said also in. a low 
voice, 

"Oh no, I am quite as free as ever, only 
to-day my father did not want to be bothered 
with me, and so put me in Mrs. Elliott's 
charge. Its rather a bore but I mean to do 
the same as I have always done ; I am not 
going to have my Uberty curtailed." 

Oh Alice, you silly little fool 1 as if any 
man whose opinion was worth having would 
think the better of you, for airing your inde- 
pendence in this way. Even your companion 
is laughing in his sleeve at the ease with which 
you fall into the trap he is laying for his own 
amusement. 
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Maurice's patience was getting exhausted, 
and raising his voice so that it miist be heard 
he said, "Alice, are you coming to my mother 
or not ? " 

"No," she answered shortly, "not until I 
have seen the waterfalL" 

"Very well then you must excuse my ac- 
companying you also ; but as Mr. Mannering 
put you in my mother's and my charge I am 
responsible to him for seeing you safely home," 
and so saying, Maurice continued to walk his 
horse down the lane. . 

" I am afraid Mrs. Elliott will never forgive 
you for this proof of favour to me ; you know 
I am quite her ' bete noir,' " again softly 
remarked St Clare. 

" No one is so ' black as he is painted,' " 
returned Alice, " and I have had more than 
one proof of your kindness ere this, have I 
not ? " and the little coquette looked up at 
him out of her eyes, conscious that Maurice 
could see it all behind, though they did not 
mean him to hear the words. 

The waterfall was quickly reached ; there 
was nothing really to see; the whole thing had 
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beea merely a ruse on the paxt of St. Clare 
to get Alice to go with him, and having ac- 
complished his end, he now proposed they 
should turn their horses' heads, and make their 
way quickly back into the hunting field. 

Mrs. Elliott scarcely moved her eyes from 
the point where Maurice disappeared, until 
she saw him again ride into the field, accom- 
panied by Alice and her companion. 

Few knew better than she, what good 
reason there was for discountenancing any 
acquaintance with this latter. 

He was not far wrong when he told Alice 
he was Mrs. Elliott's " bete noir ". 

Myra Elliott, like many another woman 
would have resented being told she hated any 
one, nevertheless she did hate this man. Hated 
him, as a woman with her intensity of feeling 
only could hate and despise, a mean, selfish, 
profligate nature that owned no law save that 
of its own selfish desires. 

Years before this, Mrs. Elliott could remem- ' 
ber the Hon. Vivian St Clare coming into 
the neighbourhood, with a fair gentle looking 
woman supposed, to be his wife. He only had 
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a little hunting box on the moor and, after a 
brief sojourn, departed, to return again in like 
fashion, each season for a short while. 

The lady, however, never reappeared and, 
report said, she could not even lay claim to 
the questionable honour of being his wife. 

Report said many other things about him ; 
mos't of which could have been verified had 
any one cared to do it ; but what, in a man 
lower in the social scale, would have put him 
beyond the pale of society, was in his case 
regarded as merely a pardonable ofience, and 
more than condoned by the fact that hie 
brother, the Earl, was of sickly constitution 
and Captain St. Clare stood nest in succession. 

Mothers of marriageable daughters were 
only too glad to number him amongst their 
acquaintances, and Mrs. Elliott found herself 
almost alone in her determination never to 
know him. 

A little episode, which had occurred a good 
many years before, had never been effaced 
from Captain St. Clare's recollection, and he 
hated Mrs. Elliott with as keen a i 
that with which she regarded him. 
6 
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As a younger man, Mr. Elliott had been in 
the habit of occasionally inviting his hunting 
acquaintance to meet at his house for dinner, 
and at these times he generaUy desired his 
wife to be present, although no other lady 
might be there. 

"Whenever St. Clare was amongst the invited 
guests, Myra entirely refused to appear ; "but 
on the occasion referred to, Mr. EUiott had 
omitted to mention that he was expected. 
When all were duly assembled in the drawing- 
room Captain St. Clare was suddenly an- 
nounced. There was no mistaking the expres- 
sion of astonishment on Mrs. Elliott's face, 
and the guest saw at a glance the position of 
affairs. 

Looking at his social position, Mr. Elliott 
felt it necessary to ask him to take his wife 
into dinner. Myra who was at the further 
end of the room, saw the whispered com- 
munication and guessed the purport of it. 

Waiting until St. Clare was within a few 
steps of her, she turned to the man next to 
her, who, it happened, was merely a himting 
acquaintance of her husband's and not on any 
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social equality with the rest, although a moat 
worthy and estimable man, and requested him 
to take her into the dining-room. 

There was no misinterpreting the manner 
or the act ; and from that time to the present 
there had been an instinctive but deeply 
rooted dislike in each towards the other. 

Whenever they met, it is true, St. Clare 
would raise his hat with exaggerated polite- 
ness (he prided himself upon his gentlemanly 
manners), but he would only in return get the 
merest bend of the head, and could detect the 
ill-concealed aversion with which Mrs. Elliott 
recognised his existence. 

There was something in the cold heartless 
depravity of this man that roused Mjra's 
utmost detestation. The depth of passion 
that lay concealed deep down in her inmost 
being, hidden under the quiet self-control that 
had become a second nature, could have 
extenuated, aye, even pitied the victims of 
some one hopeless infatuation, which would 
alike wreck body and soul in the fetal indulg- 
ence of an unlawful passion; but this frivolous 
fop, with his dainty mannas and unchivalrous 
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soul, courted, and petted, by the very women 
whose reputations were sullied by his favor, 
roused all the bitter scorn of which her 
woman's nature was capable. 

While amusing himself with Alice, Captain 
St. Clare was not insensible to the fact that he 
was inflicting annoyance upon her chaperone ; 
and this latter motive played no inconsider- 
able part in the action he had chosen to take 
upon this occasion. 

As they rode back in the direction of Mrs. 
Elliott's carriage, he whispered, " I am a&aid, 
since I cannot take the scolding for you, 
gladly as I would do so, I shall only add 
to your difficulties by remaining with you ; 
so we had better say good-bye now, and 
I must trust to my usual luck for meeting 
you again, when the fates may be more pro- 
pitious," and raising his hat, in the deferential 
manner he knew only too well how to assume, 
and giving her a regretful look out of his eyes, 
he left her, and rode on to the other side of 
the field. 

Mrs. Elliott was perplexed what to say, 
and how to say it. It was no place, sur- 
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rounded on all sides by people who could hear 
what was said, to enter into the subject aa she 
would have wished to do ; to point out to this 
motherless girl the mistake (to call it by no 
harsher name), into which she had allowed 
herself to be led. Alice's fece was not en- 
couraging. Fond of Mrs. EUiott she might 
be, when in her house, coquetting with her 
son, and wishful to make herself as pleasant as 
might be to his belongings ; but Alice was a 
self-willed little coquette, and she did not like 
to have her wings clipped, and her pleasure 
curtailed, and she resented greatly being sent 
for like a naughty chOd. 

She liked Maurice well enough, it is true, 
when there was no one else by, but she un- 
doubtedly found it far more exciting to be 
singled out as an object of attention by a man 
like Vivian St. Clare. 

To a girl of this type, the very feet of his 
being a man of doubtful reputation rather 
added to the attraction of the acquaintance, 
and there was no doubt that when he looked 
at her as he could do sometimes, the quick 
blood would tingle in her veins, in a way 
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it never did in her compamonBbip with 
Maurice. 

As the two drew near the caixi^^e, th^c 
was a general excitement to be obsrar'ed 
through the field, and all began moving in the 
direction of a small thicket, where the tufters 
had for some time been busily scenting their 
game. Now they were off fuU cry, and Mrs. 
Elliott was not altogether Borry that it left her 
no time for remonstranoe ; so, merely taking 
advantage of the pre-occupation of those 
closely surrounding her to say to Alice in a 
low voice, " I am more than sorry, Alice, for 
what has occurred, but this is no time to 
speak of it, only I trust to your honour that 
there shall be no repetition of it to-day, at 
least whilst you are supposed to be under our 
care," she let the girl ride off with Maurice, 
and prepared for her long and soUtary drive 
home. 
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YRA ELLIOTT'S drive home was 
not an agreeable one. 

Before she had left the moor, 
the rain -came down as it does in Devonshire, 
like a thick heavy mist, wetting you through 
and through almost, without your expecting 
it, and added to this, the subject of her medita- 
tion was none too pleasant. 

The little experience that she had just had, 
was not encouraging, as regarded the girl for 
whom, as she beUeved, her son was beginning 
to entertain a tender feeling ; but if it might 
serve to show him that Alice was not the 
kind of woman to sati^ him as a wife, she 
should not regret it. Still, she could hardly 
delude hersdf into believing this likely, and 
then came the miserable conviction that Alice 
could no more return a love, such as Maurice 
would give his wife, than she could under- 
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stand it. It was a sad look out, and after all, 
the only conclusion to be arrived at was, that 
no interference now on her part, even if it 
were right, which she held it was not, would 
make the slightest difference. And then came 
another thought. Had she done all she could, 
to give him the training which should do him 
good service now? Was he armed to meet 
the fascination, which might please his fancy 
well enough, but which his better reason 
ought to tell him, would never do more? 
She had done her best, in trying to give her 
children as wide an experience as might b& 
She had never from any selfish feehng in 
regard to herself, or from any mistaken one 
in regard to them, kept them at home ; she 
had made friends for them, had cultivated 
the beat of her acquaintance for this special 
reason, and because, owing to their father's 
invalid state, they were necessarily curtailed 
as to home society, she had insisted on their 
going from her, often and often, when by so 
doing she entailed a long period of isolation 
on herself; she could not see that there was 
anything more that she could have done ; and 
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yet, after all her pains and watchfulness, 
Maurice would probably do, what most men 
do in the matter of marriage, make a fool of 
himself 

There was one point about which she felt 
there could be no doubt; Alice was a vain, 
heartlesa, little flirt, and utterly unworthy of 
being loved by a man, such as she considered 
her son to be. A concluaion that has been 
arrived at by many a mother before, and one 
that will repeat itself so long as the world 
lasts. Pre-occupied with these thoughts, and 
indifferent at the best of times to her own 
bodily comfort, Myra Elliott was well soaked 
before she realized the fact. The wind blew 
keenly through her damp clothes, and by 
the time she reached home, she was chilled 
effectually. 

Her first idea was that she would go to bed, 
and try and stave off the effects, which she 
knew would be certain to follow this condition 
of things ; but at the door she was met by a 
complaining message from her husband, who 
had repented long ago of having acquiesced 
in the arrangement, by which he would be left 
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alone. The friend who had promised to come 
had never been, and he waa thoroughly out of 
temper, which always reacted on his physical 
condition and made him consider himself 
really 01. 

For an hour, he kept his wife well employed, 
although he knew she was wet through ; and 
at the end of that time, having no further use 
for her, he severely reprimanded her for not 
having changed her things at once ; winding 
up with what seemed to him the climax of 
her offence, that whether she minded getting 
ill or not, she might consider that he was the 
one to suffer from her being laid up, and that 
a little consideration might be given to him, 
kc, &c Poor weary woman t her heart was 
very sore ; she had for seven hours been 
sacrificing her own comfort for others, and, 
when a further claim had come upon her, had 
answered to it readily, without one thought of 
self; and all she got was grumbling and com- 
plaint. 

She dragged her tired limbs upstairs at 
last, and once within the locked security of 
her own room, she saiik down on the floor, 
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and laying her aching head on a chair, relaxed 
for a moment the rigid self-control with 
which she had mastered the inclination to 
rebel. 

It was not often that this happened ; and 
those who knew Myra Elliott in pnblic, even 
her most intimate acquaintances, never guessed 
at the wild waves of passion that occasionally 
swept over her spirit. 

There were those who called her cold, or 
hard ; even the women who really loved her 
for her helpfulness, and the sympathy she so 
readily granted to them, yet regarded her as 
too strong and powerful to feel with them in 
their womanly griefs. Ah ! how little they 
knew, how keenly, as a very woman, she 
suffered the pain of her disappointed life; 
and with what an iron hand she had taught 
herself to keep back the too keen appreciation 
of, and longing for, happiness, that must now 
never be hers 1 It was not for long she could 
indulge even in this poor relief to her over- 
strung spirit. A message was soon brought 
her, that Maurice iad returned, and was going 
back to dine at Mr. Mannering's. 
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■ This meant that she must not entertain 
the idea of going to bed before dinner, as the 
possibility of letting Mr. Elliott dine by him- 
self was out of the question ; unless she had 
been more utterly incapable than she was. 
So, disregarding the dull aching of her Umbs, 
which warned her too plainly that sooner or 
later she would have to give in, she hastily 
took off her damp things, and went to seek 
Maurice. He was luxuriating over a fire, a 
warm bath, and dry clothes. 

They had not had much of a run and, the 
rain coming on, he had pereuaded Alice to 
come home quickly. 

Nothing was said in regard to the little 
episode with Captain St. Qare. Maurice 
clearly wished, to ignore it; the fact being that 
finding all chance of any further flirtation 
with her fascinating acquaintance at an end 
for that day at least, Alice had determined 
to make the most of what advantages were 
still left to her, and discreetly determined to 
throw as much dust in Maurice's eyes as they 
would conveniently carry; she therefore put on 
her most childish and innocent manner, until 
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Maurice ended by believing that his mother 
was over strict, and saw evil where no evil was 
intended ; and that a childish curiosity to see 
the wonderful waterfall {which certainly only 
existed in Captain St. Clare's own imagina- 
tion) had alone prompted Alice to act as she 
had done. After all, he said to himself, 
she is only a chUd, and what ahoidd she know 
of the reasons that made St. Clare so unfit 
a chaperon for herl All the more need, for 
those who had any interest in her, to use 
their influence over her, and not leave her to 
the companions her too easy-going father was 
likely to surround her with. "Men were 
deceivers ever," may certainly be said to be 
true in more ways than one, for a man will 
surely believe that black is white, in regard 
to a woman that he admires, and perhaps 
no deception that he has ever practised on 
one of the fairer sex, equals that which he 
unwittingly practises on himself, in regard to 
them. 

Under other circumstances, Maurice would 
have noticed his mother's tired and jaded 
appearance ; would have considered the long 
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cold wet drive she had had, and the probable 
grumbling that would have greeted her on 
her return ; but now, he was too full of 
pleasurable excitement; the day that had 
been foil of gratification to him, with the 
exception of that one little contretemps, it did 
not occur to him, might have been less 
pleasurable to his mother ; and added to that, 
he had the uncomfortable conviction that he 
had for the time shared his mother's reproba- 
tion of Alice's conduct, and that she also had 
an intuition of that same fact, and though 
he now chose to extenuate it, she did not, and 
so at this time, he was not loving his mother 
as much as usual 

Mra EUiott felt this well enough, and 
though she knew it was only human nature, 
and not any active exhibition of aelfislmess 
on the part of her boy, it did not make the 
fact more palatable. " You wiU not be late, 
will you, dear V she said, at last, as she 
watched him put the finishing strokes to his 
dressing. " Because your father is not very 
comfortable, and it fidgets him to think any 
one is not in, by the time he settles down 
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for the night." " Well," answered Maurice 
absently, with -his mind quite bent on the 
set of his white tie, which would not go quite 
as he intended, " I won't be later than I can 
help, only sometimes Mr. Mannering likes a 
game of whist, and then they dine so late, 
that I should not be very early; but you 
never go to bed early yourself, mother," he 
added, " I will whistle under your window, 
and then I need not ring the bell, or come 
in by the front door at all, if you can come 
down and unfasten the kitchen door, and 
father won't hear a sound. Grood bye dear, 
now," he said, and giving her his usual kiss, he 
went down stairs and out of the house. 

Myra stood by the fire laying her head on 
the cold marble mantelpiece. No rest, no 
ease, she seldom asked for it, but to-night she 
felt she must have it, and now the chance was 
still more remote. It might be one o'clock 
before Maurice would be home. The dinner 
bell sounded; and starting with nervous haste, 
she went down to the dining-room. Mr. ■ 
Elliott was not in an amiable frame of mind. 

" What did Maurice want to go out again 
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for ?" he asked irritably. " Surely after a day's 
hunting in the wet he had had enough of it. 
Wten I used to hunt {bah ! what ages ago it 
seems), I never wanted to go out to dinner, 
I can't understand a man being so set upon 
pleasure." He was very fond of thinking that 
he was always as he was then, but Myra could 
remember, in the earlier years of their married 
life, how he would be hunting or shooting all 
day, and then more frequently than not, dine 
out, and not come home till one or two in the 
morning. How often had she waited and 
watched, till she wondered if any accident 
had happened to him. What a vista of long 
lonely vigils had his words called up. Getting 
no answer, he began again with " Of course, 
you think he is right, whatever he does. It 
is always a wonder to me how a strong-minded 
woman like you in most things, can be so 
lamentably weak in others. I only hope you 
will never have cause to repent your foolish 
indulgence of all Maurice's whims and fancies." 
"I did not see any objection to his going 
out to-night," Myra replied, seeing that 
silence only seemed to provoke more annoy- 
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auee. " He has not had much eport to-day, and 
he has been a good deal at home this time." 

" Oh, of course, he is right, and I am 
wrong," returned Mr. Elliott, with the air of a 
martyr ; " only one thing, I suppose I may be 
allowed a voice in my own house. I wUl not 
have the servants kept up, to let him in all 
times in the night." 

" My dear James, how can you talk like 
that 1 Any one would think Maurice was in the 
habit of being out night after night," Myra 
said with some warmth. " I am sure the boy 
very seldom goes an3TPhere, but you need 
not fear with regard to the servants, / am not 
going to bed yet awhile, and shall see to his 
being let in," and to avoid further discussion, 
she got up from the dinner table. Very soon 
after, Mr. Elliott declared hia intention of 
going to bed, and after seeing to his comfort, 
his wife thankfully retired to the quiet still- 
ness of her own room. Here at last she 
could lie still and slip the collar for a time. 

There was no tonic to her jaded spirit like 
absolute solitude. 

To-night she waa too weary to think, and a 
7 
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sense of coming illness was creeping over her. 
The deathly shiver that ran through her frame 
from time to time, made her wrap herself in a 
warm blanket shawl, and He down on the sofa, 
but only to start up again as the fear of 
approaching incapacity made her desire to put 
in order some few papers and accounts, which, 
it might be, others would have to attend to in 
the future. Having done this, she again lay 
down and dozed uncomfortably, sometimes 
starting up with the idea she had slept an 
unconscionably long time, and Maurice had 
failed to rouse her, and gone away, only to 
find by the clock that it was but five or ten 
minutes since she had looked at it before. At 
last the weary waiting came to an end, and 
Maurice's step was heard on the gravel below. 
Whispering him from the window to niake 
no sound to disturb his father, Myra went 
down to let him in. As the light fell upon 
her face, Maurice's mind misgave him, and 
with some compunction, he exclaimed, 

"Oh, mother dear, how tired you look I I 
wish you had not sat up ; one of the servants 
might just as well have done it." 
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"No, dear, they could not, because your 
&ther dislikes their being kept up, and I 
would far rather do it than have any vesation 
about it." 

Had she spoken truly, she might have said 
that she had had the vexation all the same, but 
she was not one to give any service grudgingly, 
so she said nothing of what had passed, and 
when Maurice bade her good night, and again 
noticed how tired and fagged she looked, she 
only smiled and told him she was getting an 
old woman, and could not stand racketting 
about as she used to do. 

Maurice accepted the explanation without 
at all perceiving that any thing unusual was 
the matter. When people are for the time 
happy and satisfied in their own lives, without 
being at all exceptionally selfish or neglectful 
of others, they take it for granted that others 
are happy and satisfied also, not recking that 
it is in life, as we sometimes see in nature ; 
while one field may be bathed in golden sun- 
shine, the very next to it may lie in blackest 
shadow. 

Maurice was very happy and satisfied that 
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night, he had a pleasant well-cooked dinner 
(always more or leas a solace to every man's 
heart), and a cosy evening afterwards, while 
Mr. Mannering dozed in his arm chair, and he 
and Alice indulged in a " sotto voce," tete a 
t&te, ostensibly with the motive of not waking 
the father, but really because the little soft 
nothings of which their conversation was com- 
posed, sounded so much more important than 
if uttered aloud. 

Then Alice would have Maurice teach her 
the moves in chess. Some one had sent her a 
beautiful carved set of chess men from India. 
She did not care a bit about the game, but 
they were pretty things to toy with, and 
Maurice watched her pink finger tips as they 
daintily played amongst the delicate red ivory 
(she had not unwittingly chosen the red in 
preference to the white), and thought that 
nature's carving was more excellent than that of 
art. Time went on, and Alice maintained her 
father must not be awakened — he " could not 
bear it " — and so Maurice stayed on and on, and 
still Mr. Mannering slumbered, till the clock 
struck twelve, when Maurice decided he must 
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stay no longer. Alice came to the door just to 
" see what kind of a night it was," and then 
the flood of moonlight on the sea was so 
lovely that she stayed on in the door way, and 
Maurice stayed on too on the door step, not 
looking at the moonlight^ but at her, as she 
stood like a fair picture, framed in dark oak, 
with the warm light from the hall with its 
crimson curtains as a back ground showing off 
her slim supple figure, and her small shapely 
head crowned with its golden wealth of hair, 
simply gathered into a knot at the back, untU 
he thought he had never before realized how 
very lovely a thing a fair woman was to look 
upon. And then somehow although they had 
said good-bye in the drawing-room, Alice's 
Uttle hand had stolen again into his broad 
palm, and as it lay there soft and warm, he 
could not forbear to press his fingers tightly 
over it, and when at last he relaxed the 
pressure, it left hia lingeringly and he had 
almost taken it again, had not a sound from 
the drawing-room proclaimed that Mr. Man- 
nering was rousing up. With a whispered good 
night, Alice departed into the house, and 
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Maorice walked home in the bright moonlight 
with a throbbing in his veins than was not 
pain. 
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B|^MHE following day found Mrs. EUiott 
B^^M seriously ill ; she had tossed about 
^mBI^ the greater part of the night in 
restless fever, and, towards morning, had 
dropped into an uneasy sleep, only to dream 
that she was present at what seemed to be a 
wedding, and when the two persons standing 
before the altar turned, she saw they were 
Maurice and Alice. The priest officiating had 
just exhorted those present to speak or else 
"hereafter for ever hold their peace". She 
knew there ivas an obstacle, some great and 
terrible one, but what, she could not remember, 
and Maurice had turned and looked at her 
beseechingly, to help him out of what could 
only bring him misery. She had tried to 
speak, to mate some soimd, but none would 
come, and then, with a stifled scream, she 
woke, to find herself biuming with fever, and 
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with such a terrible pain in her head, that she 
moaned again with the consciousness of it 
To get up was impossible ; all she craved was 
utter silence and Bomething cold on her 
throbbing temples. When Maurice came in 
to see her he waa alarmed ; although she 
assured him it was only a chill, and that if he 
would go and see to his father, she would try 
and get up by-and-bye. 

That " by-and-bye " did not come for many 
a day. She did try to get up, hut, feint and 
helpless, had to lie down again. When the 
doctor came to see Mr. Elliott, Maurice brought 
him up to see her, and his orders were too 
peremptoiy to be disobeyed. Absolute quiet 
and rest, and the most careful attention to the 
remedies prescribed. 

Myra waa too ill to rebel. She was too ill 
to feel anything, except a kind of thankfulness 
that at last she was not expected to get up 
any more, and that she was wronging no one 
by lying still. She wanted little nursing, this 
woman who could so tenderly and imremit- 
tingly nurse others ; she had had so little of 
it in her life. Except when her .children had 
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been bom, she never had a nurse to attend 
her, much aa at times she had needed one. 
She had never known what tender loving 
hands might do to still pain and make the 
sick couch a pleasant resting place. 

A lonely one it had been to her many a 
time, and many a bitter scalding tear had 
soaked her pillow before now, as she realized 
that, when other and happier women were 
petted and lovingly tended, she lay unthought 
of, and uncared for, to learn, only by the 
want of it in her own case, that art of gentle 
ministry to the sick in mind or body, that 
made her afterwards so skUled and valuable a 
nurse. This training was never likely to be 
forgotten ; it was graven on her memory with 
a pen of iron that had cut too deep for the 
marks ever to be effaced. 

Mrs. Elliott scarcely noticed how the days 
went at first. Maurice would come and ait 
with her for a little time and was ready and 
willing to do anything he could ; but strong, 
and healthy, and powerful, he failed utterly to 
comprehend the state of things. She had 
always been the one to help, to order and 
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to arrange for others, and when she failed no 
one seemed able to help and order and arrange 
for her. 

After she had been iU, sometime it seemed 
to her, but in fact only some four or five days, 
she roused from a dose to find some one in the 
room whom she did not expect. 

" Jessie, dear, is that you V she asked in a 
weak voice, and in a moment the girl was 
bending over her, saying, "Oh I Mother, dar- 
ling, why did you not send for me 1 I had no 
idea you were dl." 

" Dear child, I would not have you sent for 
on any account, but I don't remember any- 
thing about it. It all seems confused some- 
how. How long have I been here, do you 
know, Jessie V 

"I think Maurice said you had been ill 
three or four days when he wrote, and then I 
came away at once. I was sure you mrist 
be iU to lay up. Dear old mother, you are 
so good in nursing us when we are ill, it would 
be very hard to leave you alone when you 
want nursing." 

Myra drew the girl's head down and, kissing 
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her fondly, said, " I don't want much nursing, 
dear, only to lie still, but I am glad you are 
come, because it will be better for your 
father." 

Jessie EUiott was a good girl. All who 
knew her combined to say the same, but in 
other respects she might be described in nega- 
tives only. 

She was neither fair nor dark, she was 
neither taU nor short, neither clever nor silly, 
but she was very good. 

Her mother loved her dearly as her child, 
and she was devoted to her mother, but Myra 
often felt vesed with herself at her impatience 
of Jessie's negative character. They were so 
utterly dissimilar. Jessie had all her mother's 
unselfishness, but then she had no self; no 
individual " I " to forget. It was really a 
charity to give her somebody's will to execute, 
simply because she had no will of her own. 
Myra often wondered how a child of hers 
could be ao placid. Still, Jessie was a great 
comfort to her mother very often ; and now 
she was come back just when she was wanted. 

Now that Mrs. Elliott was coming more to 
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a sense of things, she began to worry about 
her work left undone ; but though Jessie 
could not take her place altogether, she could 
do a great deal for her father, and Myra knew 
that his ill-humour passed very harmlessly 
over Jessie's head. She did not see half 
the shafts that were pointed at her, and those 
she did see did not hurt her; so that Myra 
had no reason to hesitate in interposing Jessie's 
thicker skin between her husband's irritability 
and her own more sensitive nature. Since 
his accident Mr. Elliott bad his own trained 
attendant to wait on him, sleep in his room, 
and be always within calh 

It was considered better for him that this 
should be so, as it left his wife better able to 
read to him, and do his bidding ia other ways. 
She was always there, should any accession of 
illness arise, and he kept her well employed at 
all times. 

Mrs. Elliott never left home under any 
pretext. Her work was there and she was 
always ready for it. No one ever heard her 
complain, but it is not possible for any man 
or woman with a refined and sensitive organi- 
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zation, to rise each morning to the same 
anxious work, and lie down each night with 
the conviction that after bo many hours' sleep 
it must be taken up again at the point at 
which it was left off (and that, not for one 
week, or for fifty, but as many more as may 
be) without getting more or less worn down. 
Myra Elliott was worn down in mind and 
body. 

Her illness was not in itself a serious one, 
but coming, as it did, on overwought and 
nearly worn-out nerve power, it took such 
hold of her that she could not throw it off. 
Added to this, there was a low kind of fever 
prevailing in the village, and the poison soon 
found out a fit soil wherein to germinate, so 
that the cold with which her attack began, 
ended in a tedious though not alarming access 
of low fever, and the days lengthened into 
weeks and the weeks into months before she 
entirely threw off the illness. 

At first she hailed with a sense of rest the 
being able to lie still, but it was not for long. 
As the first pressure of pain and illness wore 
off, leaving the depre^ed nervous system 
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behind it, there came a ghostly train of 
memories and recollections, of longings and 
aspirations, which steady imremitting work had 
kept at bay, but which, finding the barriers 
broken down and the guards off duty, burst in at 
• every point and threatened to overthrow the 
citadel 

Many a battle haa been fought out on 
a sick bed, that the watchers with all their 
vigilance have known nothing about. Old 
wounds torn open, shafts, long since hidden 
in the quivering flesh, rankling again with all 
the more bitter venom because of the fancied 
healing; and all the while the poor victim 
must lie almost unarmed, with little or no 
strength to meet the fierce onslaught. 

Verily to some, life's bitterest and most 
terrible moments have not been those of actual 
conflict with grievous wrong or dark tempta- 
tion, but the fighting out again, in memory, 
the weary battle so hardly won that it scarce 
seemed but defeat, and this when heart and 
brain were well nigh too faint and dizzy to 
recognize right from wrong. 

Time went on — and Mrs. Elliott began to 
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think over again the events of the day that 
had commenced her illness. It seemed so long 
ago, and she wondered how it was with Maurice 
and Alice now, 

"Jessie, dear," she said one afternoon, "has 
Alice been here much since I have been ill ? " 

" Oh, yes," returned Jessie, " she comes 
most days to ask how you are, dear." 

Mrs. Elliott turned impatiently on her 
pillow. 

" Is she here now ?" she asked. 

" 1 think so," said Jessie. " I think I heard 
her voice a little while since." 

Jessie was one of those who always "think" 
but never " know ". 

Her mother was fidgetted thereby. 

" Suppose you go and see, Jessie," she said, 
and Jessie went 

Jessie was right. Alice had been most 
days ; but whether it was anxiety for Mrs. 
EUiott's state, or might be accounted for 
from the fact that Captain St. Clare was 
away from the neighbourhood and therefore 
Maurice was her only resource, we will not 
say. 
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On this particular day AJice was aloue in 
the drawing-room, wondering where Maurice 
might be. He was not in his own room as far 
as she had ascertained, but whether he was with 
his father she was not sure. 

The day, which had been a very stormy 
one, was beginning to close in, and as Alice 
gazed out at the troubled sea she descried 
Captain St. Clare passing under the garden 
wall. "Where can he be going?" she said 
to herself "He must have been to the 
house and, finding me out, have come on here 
on the chance of meeting me," was her next 
assumption. 

" He can hardly get round by the cliff walk 
in this wind, I should think, so if I go out 
there now, I must meet him as he comes 
back," and hastily seizing her hat from the 
chair where she had thrown it, she prepared 
to go out. At this moment Jessie appeared. 

" Going home, Alice ?" she said. 

"No," replied Alice, "lam only going on 
to the cliff walk to see how the sea looks 
from there ; it must be magnificent with this 
wind." 
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" Why, you will not be able to stand," said 
Jessie. "I would not go alone there for five 
pounds with the wind as it is now." 

"Oh, I shan't go fax," returned the other girl, 
and hastily passing Jessie, she shut the hall 
door behind her. 

Jessie looked after her wonderingly for a 
moment, and then returned to her mother's 
room. 

Alice walked as quickly as the wind would 
allow her. At another time she would have 
noticed how rapidly it was darkening, and 
how the wind was rising, but full of only one 
idea, the certainty that before she had gone 
many yards she must meet St. Clare retiim- 
ing, she went on and on further than she had 
at all intended. 

At last a more violent gust of wind than 
usual made her stop, and she found herself 
nearly at the end of the walk where it wound 
round under a great rock inland, and by which 
way you could return to the village. But this 
path seemed now quite impassable. It was 
so narrow, that no woman in her senses would 
venture alone along it in such a gale of wind. 
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There was no sign of human being in sight, 
and a sudden terror possessed the girl, as she 
saw where she was, and thought of how she 
was to get back with the wind blowing her 
straight towards the edge of the cliflF, a sheer 
descent of some hundreds of feet into the sea, 
which was boiling and foaming like a huge 
cauldron, showing only the cruel jagged points 
of the rocks, gleaming black amidst the white 
foam in the darkening twilight. 

That she must try and go back somehow, 
was certain, and turning quickly to retrace 
her steps, her long dress escaped from its 
fastening, and taken by the wind wound itself 
round her feet, and in a moment she was 
thrown on the ground. Faint and sick with 
fear, she dared not get up, but crawling as far 
as might be from the edge of the path she 
crouched down under the cover of a protecting 
rock. 

She was on the wrong side for shelter from 
the wind, and from the rain that now began 
to fall, but she dared not move, and it seemed 
a little protection to lie against something 
even if the wind did beat upon her mercilessly. 
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A more pitiful object could scarcely be 
imagined, as she lay there in the rain and the 
storm so utterly friendless and forlorn. About 
an hour after Alice had left the house, Maurice, 
released from his attendance on his father, 
entered the drawing-room. 

" I wonder," he said to himself, " if Alice 
has been here," and he looked round to see if 
he could find any evidence of that fact. There 
was none. He thought he would ask Jessie, 
but Jessie was in his mother's room, and 
somehow Maurice did not quite care to ask 
about Alice before his mother. He waited 
and fidgetted about the room. 

Then he looked at his watch ; not an hour 
to dinner ; he could not well get down to Mr. 
Mannering'a house and back in the time, 
at least not to give himself any time there. 

WhUe he was disputing the point with him- 
self, Jessie came in. 

" Has not Alice come in yet V she asked. 

"Alice? Come in?" said Maurice "Why 
wljere is she gone V 

" Oh," returned Jessie, " she went out about 
an hour ago, to look at the sea from the diflf 
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walk. I told her she would be blown over, but 
she would not listen." 

" Do you mean to say you let her go there 
in this gale?" asked Maurice fiercely. "Surely, 
Jessie, we know this place too well for you to 
do such a fool's act 1 " 

"Eeally, Maurice, I don't know how I could 
prevent Alice going, if she chose," but before 
Jessie could finish the sentence, Maurice was 
out of the room and out of the house. Seizing 
up his hat as he passed through the hall, he 
rushed out into the wind and the rain without 
waiting for any other explanation. 

It was a tempestuous scene without. The 
gale raged more fiercely every moment, the 
trees bent Hke straws before it, and as he 
strode out of the plantation on to the cliff 
walk, the wind met him so fiercely, that for a 
moment he staggered, but quickly bending his 
head to meet it he walked on without slacken- 
ing his speed, till he had diminished half the 
distance. Then he stood stiU. " The child 
cannot be out here in this storm," he said 
half aloud. " She must have gone home," and 
for a moment he hesitated whether it were 
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not wiser to turn back and go to Mr, Mamner- 
ing's bouse first, in search of her ; but then, 
"suppose she should be further on," or, 
" suppose she should have met with any mis- 
chance," and as the thought entered his mind 
a stronger blast than before came rushing 
aloDg the cliff, and a little mountain sheep 
that the preceding luU had tempted from the 
security of some rocky shelter, was whirled 
past him over the edge, and he heard the 
rattle of the stones it loosened in its rapid 
passage down the hill, as it rushed helplessly 
to its watery grava 

" Oh I suppose that this should have hap- 
pened to her," and there came a cold icy grip 
on his heart, and his blood seemed to freeze 
with horror, as he realized in that instant that 
he loved her. No, on he must go, till he 
was satisfied she was not there ; he could not 
return, be the coat what it might, till then. 

Strong and powerfnl as lie was, it took aU 
his strength at times to keep his feet, and the 
rain that descended in sheets of water so 
blinded his sight, that he could scarcely see 
the edge of the path. 
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At last he had nearly reached the end and 
no Alice had he found — when ae he cast his 
eyes round the last projecting piece of rock he 
discerned in the gathering darkness a little 
grey heap. Stooping down to see clearer, he 
said, and his voice sounded strained and harsh 
in his agony, "Alice, is that you?" and as 
the girl lifted up her white scared face to his, 
the iron band seemed to snap from his heart, 
and with a great wild throb it rose to his 
throat. He threw himself on the ground 
beside her, saying, " Oh, my darUng, my dar- 
ling, thank God ". 

Alice did not catch his words, she heard 
only the cruel wind, she saw only that help 
had come. 

" Oh Maurice, I am so terrified, how did 
you come ? I shall never get back." 

"Yes, you will, my" and he choked 

back the endearment that rose unbidden to his 
lips, as he felt this was no time, helpless and 
dependent upon him as she was, to tell her of 
the great love that was throbbing at his heart 
for her. 

" Yes, you will," he repeated. *' I will take 
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you back, safely ; you will trust to me, get up 
at once, there is no time to lose, the wind ia 
rising every moment," and as he spoke he 
raised her from the ground. 

There are some people, strong, self-reliant 
souls, sure of themaelvee, and sure of the 
power within them, who are instinctively 
obeyed. Maurice was one of these. He was 
but young as yet, but he was sure of himself, 
and what in others might be thought conceit, 
in men of his sort is merely the sense of 
power, which they would be fools did they 
not recognise. 

Alice tried to do as he told her, and clinging 
to his arm she did her best to walk back along 
the path she had come. But before they had 
gone many yards, with some difficulty, the 
gLrl's long dress, heavy with the rain that had 
fallen upon her, escaped fi^m her feeble hold, 
and furled itself like a sail round Maurice's 
feet, so that he could not walk. He threw 
himself on the ground, while retaining a firm 
hold of his companion, to avoid any more 
serious disaster to them both. Disentangling 
himself at length he got up again, saying, 
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" This will never do, Alice ; we shall never 
make way at this rate, and we have no time 
to lose. Put your arms round my neck, child, 
quickly," and, stooping down to suit the action 
to the word, he lifted her from the ground in 
his strong arms, and strode forward. Once 
and again he instinctively tightened his hold 
of his too precious burden, as the wind drove 
him forward, with the happy sense of posses- 
sion warming his heart. He felt how gladly 
he would shield her through all the future 
from every biting wind and carry her gently 
and tenderly over all the rough places of life. 

But he did not trust himself to speak. 
Once her hair, loosened from all confinement, 
was tossed by the wind across his face. He 
hesitated to push it aside, but as it impeded 
his sight he at last put up his hand and 
removed it from his face, with a gentle 
reverent touch, as though it had been .a holy 
thing ; and so it was to him, for was it not 
part of her between whom and himself there 
was dawning that mysterious, spiritual affinity 
which no tongue has ever yet been able to 
define. 
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He let it gladly fall across his breast, but 
not before, unknown to her, he had pressed 
his lips passionately upon the golden coil. 

And Alice, what was she thinking of all 
this time, as her head lay nestled on this 
man's broad shoulder and her warm breath 
came and went against hia throat, making 
his heart throb as he felt it, and knew it to 
be hers ? 

At first she was only sensible of the relief 
from her fears, as she felt secure in his strong 
arms, but she was not naturally fearful, and 
with the sense of security came other thoughts, 
as to where St. Clare could have gone ; whether 
had he found her, if he would have carried her 
as Maurice was doing, and here the wish rose 
in her heart that it had fallen to his lot to do it 
instead of this other, for then she felt that he 
would have taken the opportunity of saying 
something soft and flattering, and not have 
strode on in grim silence as Maurice was 
doing, and then there started the apprehension 
that they might yet meet him, and if so what 
would he think to find her carried in the arms 
of this man, whom she had wished him to 
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think that day on the moor that ahe regarded 
80 lightly. 

Oh ! Alice, you miserable little fool ! How 
impossible it is for such a nature aa yours to 
appreciate the diflference between these two 
men I Never perhaps in all the years to 
come will so great and good a gift come neai 
you as that which is now only waiting to be 
laid at your feet. 

It is true that in the future you may meet with 
selfish desire or escite coarse passion, but the 
pure, holy love of a true man's heart may never 
again be within your reach. 
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gAUKICE did not stop till he had 
come off the cliff, and through the 
plantation to his own gate. There 
he rested, and putting Alice gently to the 
ground, he bared his head to the wind, bb 
though he would blow away the passionate 
thoughts that crowded on his brain, and still 
the wild beating of his heart before he entered 
the house. 

Alice was the first to speak, " Really, 
Maurice, it's awfidly good of you to have 
carried me all this way ; I am sure you must 
be very glad to get rid of me — ^but if you 
hadn't come, I believe by now I should have 
blown over," she added Ughtly, 

"Hush, Alieel don't," said Maurice. "Thank 
God I went when I did," and hastily opening 
the gate as he spoke, they entered the drive. 

" Why, what is this ?" he exclaimed, as they 
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came in front of the house. Alice's little 
pony carriage stood at the door with old John 
in attendance. 

"llie Daddy must have sent forme," said 
Alice, " I wonder why I " 

" But you need not go to-night, surely," 
returned Maurice, " it's my last night at home, 
you know ; I go the very first thing in the 
morning. I will see you home later, or you 
might stay here to-night, and send back word 
by John. I am sure you are much too wet to 
go home without changing your things," he 
added, as they reached the door. 

But on entering the house, they found a 
note from Mr. Mannering, saying that he wished 
Alice to return at once, as some one had 
come to dinner who would remain till the next 
day. 

Suddenly it flashed upon Alice who this 
was likely to be. If her father had met 
Captain St. Clare in the village, he would be 
safe to ask him to stay there, and not face the 
gale over the moor so late in the day. It is 
strange how, when our thoughts are much 
taken up with some one person, we expect 
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to see them at all points. There are few 
circumstances too improbable to prevent our 
fancying that in some mysterious way they may 
appear to us. Alice had really not much 
ground for her supposition, but she was right 
for all that. With thi? conviction, she assured 
Maurice she must go home at once, and would 
not hear of any delay while she should get rid 
of some of her damp clothing. " It would 
not matter, she could change when she got 
home," &c., and she got into the carriage, 
hardly waiting to say good bye. Maurice 
went round to the other side while John 
looked to his reina, and putting out his hand, 
he said, " This is good night, and good 
bye, Alice, as I shall not be here in the 
morning." 

" Oh, I forgot ! Good bye, Maurice, you 
will be down again at Christmas. John, do be 
quick, we shall be so late for dinner," and 
with a hasty shake of the hand, she drove off, 
too much taken up with the arrangement of her 
wTaps to look back at Maurice as he stood on 
the step and watched the carriage turn into 
the road. There he came in slowly, shut 
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the door, and walked into the deserted draw- 
ing-room. 

There is nothing that gives keener pain 
from the cradle to the grave than the sense of 
disappointment. It may be the ehUd'a broken 
doll, or the man's broken love, or any thing 
between these two extremes, but to want, and 
not to have, sums up in few words some of the 
bitterest agonies of life. 

Maurice had not aa yet known much of this 
kind of thing ; he would not have minded if 
Alice had seemed to care about it, but she 
was so ready to go, so careless to say good 
bye, and as he stood in the dim fire light 
there was an ache in hia throat that was 
akin to a sob, as he felt that he must wait 
now till he should see her again {which would 
not be for two months or moire) before he 
could tell her what he had only known himself 
that night. 

It was as he had said, his " last night " at 
home, and there was one beside himself, who 
had not forgotten that fact, who had bad it 
before her for many and many a day, and who 
bad been wondering and wondering all that 
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aftemoou how much of it he would spend 
with her. 

MjTU Elliott knew and recognised that the 
" little cloud " she had foreseen that August 
evening was spreading further and further 
across her sunlight, and that more or less 
her earth lay in shadow now. It was all 
right, all as it must be, sooner or later, only 
was her shadow to be indeed his light ? 

She lay on the sofa now up-stairs, with 
hearing painfully alive to every step and 
sound below. Would he come after dinner 
and spend some little time with her ? At 
other times, she had followed liirn about the 
last day of Hs being with her, grudging every 
hour as it went by ; but now she no longer 
felt wanted, even had she been able. 

Oh ! what a hard and bitter lesson it is 
for some to learn, that where they have looked 
for love and welcome at all times, they are now 
" no longer wanted ". 

Myra recalled how once as a very little boy, 
Maurice, who had been anxiously anticipating 
plajring with two small friends, had been met 
by her, coming out of the nursery with the 
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tears coursing down his cheeks on to his 
pinafore, and hia little chest heaving with 
soba. The only explanation he could give of 
his grief was to sob out in broken syllables, 
"They don't want me, they don't want me," 
and while she had soothed and petted him, 
she had felt that he was then learning a 
lesson that has half broken many an older 
heart. 

And now she was learning this same lesson 
for the second time in her life. True, it had 
not the bitterness of the first about it. She 
had lived through the knowledge that the man 
she had loved with all the passionate devotion 
of a great, lofty, self-sacrificing nature, which 
knows no stint or grudging in yielding up the 
whole of its treasure to the one beloved, did 
not want her love. Her service he took as a 
matter of right, but her love, which was her 
life, her self, her whole being, he recked not 
of, counted it as a worthless thing. 

She had lived through this, had at last 
accepted it, schooled herself into content, that 
so it should be. But she continued to give 
to the uttermost the service that he would 
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accept, that he could not do without, feeling 
that it was all now she had to give, all that 
remained to her of a dream, which she had once 
thought so beautifnl that it seemed to bid fair 
to turn earth into Heaven for her. What 
wonder if, as it faded, she had seemed to 
wake up in Hell, so dark and drear and lone- 
some was her life ! 

Verily to her the bitterness of death was 
past I 

There were women who, in the desolation of 
newly found widowhood, had said to her, 
" Ah 1 you do not know what it is to lose a 
husband," and in her secret soul she knew 
that she had been widowed years before, as 
much as though her husband had lain five feet 
deep beneath the soil. But she could not 
say so ; she had not even the poor consolation 
of a recognised sorrow. 

With husband and children around her, 
none realized the utter loneliness of her spirit. 
And now for a second time she was learning 
that her love was not needed. 

But, as we have already said, the bitter- 
ness of the first was not in the second. 
9 
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Maurice had not failed her really ; he was 
only fulfilling in himself the natur^ course 
of things; he did love her dearly as his 
mother, and she knew that the time might 
come and probably would, when he would 
fall back on her love once more. But this 
she dared not anticipate, for did it not imply 
sorrow to him ? No, not in order to be first 
once more could she dweU on the possibility of 
trouble to him. 

There are some selfish loves, which lose 
sight of the cause in their rejoicing at being 
needed once more, but Myra's was no love of 
this kind. 

If ever her boy should call upon her for 
her love, it was his, as entirely as though he 
had never willed to do without it. Nothing 
could alter hers, but no selfish element must 
enter into it. She would wish only that he 
might find that other love which she knew, 
from the very want of it, might make this 
world an earthly Paradise to those who 



At last she heard his step on the stairs, 
and as he entered her room she saw with all 
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the quicksightedness of love that something 
was wrong. Sitting down on a low atool by 
her sofa he laid his head on her lap, aaying as 
he did bo, "How tired you must be of lying 
here, darling. When are you to come down 
stairs again ? " 

"Oh I I shall be about again now very 
soon — indeed, I think I might have come down 
to-day, only I feel rather like a duck taking 
to the water for the first time, not quite sure 
of my next move," answered his mother 



"Dear old child," she added, passing her 
thin hand fondly over his head, " there won't 
be so much to come down for now you are 
going away." 

They did not talk much these two, Maurice 
was not inclined for talk, and with the intui- 
tion of a keenly sympathetic nature his mother 
knew it. 

At last Maurice said, with more energy than 
he had yet shewn, " If you are not so well 
and want me, mother, of course I can run 
down for a day or so between this and 
Christmas." 
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" I am sure you would, dear, if I wanted 
it," and nothing in the tone of her voice 
betrayed the fact that she knew better even 
than he knew himself that, underlying the 
thought for her, was the feeling that it would 
bring him again near to Alice. He did not 
mean to be a humbug — we none of U8 do in 
these things, at least such of us as are fairly 
honest, but we deceive ourselves so completely, 
that when brought face to face with the spring 
of some of our best and most unselfish actions, 
we are amazed, and wonder how we could 
have been such liars. Half, aye more than 
half, the virtuous actions that make up the 
sum of human worth, if turned inside out, 
would prove to be so paltry, and so mean, that 
we should spurn them away in disgust. 

As Maurice at last rose up to bid her good 
night, she said, " you will come in and give 
me a kiss the last thing before you go, my 
darling, I shall be awake and expecting you ". 
And then he was gone, and except for that kiss 
next morning, she should see him no more 
for weeks. How she had looked forward to this 
hour that had slipped away so quickly that 
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she hardly knew how it had gone. How she 
had in her own mind thought of the many 
things they would talk over together, how with 
the feeling that it was their last talk he would 
unburden himself of many little things con- 
cerning his own life (not about Alice, she 
knew he would not speak of that), but things 
he had used to tell her of. And now the 
chance was gone, he had not cared to talk, 
he had not seemed to reahze her sorrow at 
losing him, he was preoccupied with some- 
thing in which she had no part. 

It is often so. We look for a meeting 
with some dear friend, we say over to our- 
selves what we shall say and what wiU be 
said to us, and then when it comes, it is all 
changed. Either we do not say the things we 
meant to say, or worse still, we say them and 
we do not get the sympathy we expected, and 
so the subject drops, the time passes, it is all 
gone, and we only feel that our pleasure has 
turned to pain, and the time will never come 
over again. 

The next morning Myra was awake very 
early, long before any one was about. Then 
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she heard the little quiet bustle which precedes 
an early departure. She knew all that was 
going on. She heard Jessie go down very gently 
to see after the breakfast, and a little time 
later Maurice come out of his room, and after 
a while she knew he was eating his breakfast 
in that uncomfortable light between dawn and 
candle light, in which each seema striving to 
overpower the other. 

She knew it all, and that then would come 
his farewell kiss, and that he would be away 
on his long journey in the early morning. 
What a strange capacity for suffering there is 
in some natures. Where some take the whole 
at a draught (a bitter one, indeed, but 
swallowed quickly), others take it drop by 
drop, till they have drained the very dregs. 
Not one bitter flavour of all the many in- 
gredients that go to make up the cup of 
sorrow, have they missed. It is not that 
they wish to do it, but they cannot help it. 

Not till the last moment did Maiirice run 
up to his mother's room ; he would not disturb 
her, he thought, before it was necessary. One 
long kiss and then he was gone. 
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Every loving, longing wish of her mother's 
heart was concentrated in that kiaa, and as he 
left the room, his thought was whether he 
might catch a gUmpse of Alice, as he drove 
past, or whether it was too early to hope for 
it 1 It was only human nature. He was too 
sure of his mother's love to think about that. 
It had always surrounded him, he had never 
known the time when it was not his. Had 
she died, he would have grieved for her more 
than most men, but until then, he never 
thought of losing or missing her love. It is 
strange but true, that people do not as a rule 
value that of which they are certain. The 
things most prized are those which have in 
them an element of change. 

Myra was not one to indulge in sorrow of 
any kind to the exclusion of work or useful- 
ness. She could, too, better bear the realiza- 
tion of a trial, than the anticipation of it, and 
80 it happened that later in the day Jessie was 
surprised to hear her proposing to go down 
stairs into Mr. Elliott's room. 

" Mother dear, I am sure you had better 
not to-day," she urged ; " wait till to-morrow." 
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" No, dear, why not to-day ?" replied Myra, 
"Your father hates a reduced party and he will 
miss Maurice very much, so we will go down 
at once and see if we can cheer him up a 
little." 

Jessie was not a good nurse, she was im- 
portant and fussy, and many a time had Myra 
wished to have been left alone rather than be 
talked over, and fussed about, by her well- 
meaning but obtuse little daughter. 

As they reached the door of Mr. Elliott's 
room with some difficulty, for Myra had 
scarcely reckoned on her limited powers of 
walking, Jessie opened it, saying, "Here she 
is at last, aren't you glad to see her down 
stairs again ?" 

Poor Jessie ! she was so utterly devoid of 
gumption and tact ! She knew the Bible 
said that husbands and wives were to love one 
another, therefore she took it for granted 
they must do so, ezcept in some flagrant 
cases, when she had heard of men beating 
their wives, but then of course they did not 
go to church, or read their Bibles, so they 
knew no better. 
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She had not the perception to detect the 
absence of real love in her own parents, and 
now, full of pleasure herself at her mother's 
recovery, she claimed the expression of it as a 
natural sequence from har father. 

Mr. Elliott was not really sorry to see his 
wife again. He did not love her simply 
because he could not love anything, and more- 
over it pleased him to consider he had thrown 
himself and his family away upon one who 
was incapable of appreciating the honour he 
had conferred upon her, but he recognised her 
use, and at times felt proud almost of her 
intellect, when he saw that others recognised 
in her a woman of exceptional power. No, 
he was not sorry to see her again, but finding 
that he was expected to feel some joy on the 
occasion, he of course felt it necessary to 
express the reverse. 

Besides he was not altogether prepared to 
condone the offence of his wife's choosing to 
get ill, and so subject him to increased incon- 
venience. 

He owed it to his dignity not to give way 
to any sentimental nonsense, after the annoy- 
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anee and expense he had been put to on her 
account, so he merely said, putting down his 
newspaper as he looked at her, 

" Well, I hope you know how bad you look. 
I think it is a great pity you should come 
down stah-s in this state." Myra walked up 
to him as well as her trembling limbs would 
allow, and stooping down she kissed his fore- 
head, saying, 

" I am much better, James, now, and I hope 
to be all right again soon. I am very sorry 
to have been up stairs no long, as I am afraid 
you must have missed me," 

"Oh as to that," he returned, "when a 
man has a grown up daughter he is pretty 
nearly independent of his wife in most things, 
and Jessie can take your place very well." 

A strange grappling sensation at her throat, 
and a rushing sound in her ears, made Myra 
feel it would be safer to retreat to the easy 
chair Jessie had prepared for her, while the 
power to move was stiU hers. Sinking down 
into it, she shut her eyes tightly to prevent 
the tears that rose to her eyes fixim falling, 
but it was no good. She was physically 
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incapable of the control she strove for, and 
one by one, the great salt drops escaped from 
under the closed lids, and fell heavily on her 
dress. Jessie saw and made a dash at the 
salt bottle she had put by the side of the chair 
in case of need, but her mother, who hated a 
scene, laid her hand firmly on the girl's arm, 
and kept her stiU, till she could so far com- 
mand her voice as to send her on some message 
up stairs. 

With her back to her husband in the dim 
light of the fading day, he noticed nothing, and 
by degrees the old settled calm came over her 
spirit. 

" Would the pain never die T she said to 
herself, that these little rankling shafts should 
still wound- and sting her as they did. 

No, it will never die while you yourself live, 
Myra ; but after death in some sphere of greater 
and more enlarged intelligence, you will per- 
haps know it by some other name, and 
recognise the fact that but for it you would 
have missed the opportunity that fitted you 
for what you will be, and gave you power you 
could not otherwise have had. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BO thought of Maurice had disturbed 
Alice's slumbers that morning, and 
though he gazed intently at her 
windows, as he passed in the grey morning 
light, not even lus eyes coiild detect the 
smallest movement of the close-drawn blinds. 

No, she was sleeping peacefully, and in point 
of fact her waking thoughts were not either 
given to him. 

On her way home the evening before, she 
had questioned John as to who it was that 
her father had asked to dine, and from hirn 
learnt that it was Captain St. Clare. 

Alice was very anxious to get into the house 
unseen. She did not want to explain where 
she had been walking, and might be questioned 
as to the soaked condition of her dress ; so she 
told John to drive to the back entrance, to 
avoid passing the front of the house. 
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By this means she reached her room un- 
noticed, and began the important buBiness of 
dressing for dinner. She quickly discarded 
the dress that her maid had selected for her, 
and arrayed herself with much satisfaction in 
a pale blue cashmere with white lace, which 
set off her fair complexion to advantage. 
With her heightened colour {the result of the 
wind and the rain), a few white Chrysanthe- 
mums in her hair completed her adornment 
satisfactorily, and she repaired to the dra^wing- 
room, after having first ascertained that the 
visitor was waiting alone. 

Alice was something of an actress in her 
way, and it suited her pleasure now to appear 
surprised at finding the room occupied. 

" Oh, are you here, Captain St. Clare ? " she 
said, advancing into the room, where, on ac- 
count of the chilliness of the day, there was a 
bright fire but no other light. 

*'I am, indeed. Miss Mannering," returned 
the guest, "waiting anxiously for your for- 
giveness. It was too bad to send for you 
home in this wretched weather. I did utter 
a mild protest against it, although I must 
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plead guilty to feeling awfuUy relieved at your 
father's disregard of my words, and I have 
been watching here ever since to know if you 
would come or not. It would have been the 
shell \iithout the kernel, you know, to find 
you absent. Now, am I forgiven ? " he added, 
still holding the hand he had taken and wait- 
ing for her reply, 

" It depends on how you behave for the rest 
of the evening," said Alice saucily, taking 
away her hand, and kneeling down before the 
fire. 

"How awfully cold it is, isn't it?" she said, 
holding ou.t her pretty hands before the blaze 
so that they might show to the best advan- 
tage. 

" Is it ?" returned her coinpanion in a lower 
voice. " I don't know. I feel happy enough 
now not to notice any discomfort." 

At this moment Mr. Mannering came into 
the room. 

" Ah I Alice, you have come back. I thought 
it would be better to send the carriage for 
you, child," he said. " I suppose you did not 
get very wet," and dinner being announced 
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they went into the dining-room. Captain St. 
Clare apologised by the way for hia dis- 
courtesy to his fair hostess in appearing in 
morning dress. 

" Better eo than not at all," was the answer 
he got, as he moved her chair for her to take 
her place at the head of the table. 

Alice, like most girls of her age, had not 
much general conversation. She took her 
place very well at the head of her father's 
table, looked pretty and attractive, smiled 
brightly at what was said, and always had a 
pleasant answer ready if spoken to, but she did 
not originate conversation. 

To-day, she might have felt aggrieved at 
their visitor directing nearly all his conversa- 
tion to her father, had he not, with the con- 
summate tact which some men have, made it 
quite plain to her that while he talked to 
Mr. Mannering, he was really talking for her 
alone. 

This understanding was enforced by a rare 
glance now and then, which said more plainly 
than words what the speaker meant to imply. 

Alice did not remain long after dinner was 
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over. She felt tolerably sure that she would 
soon be followed to the drawing-room, pro- 
vided her father did not retire to the smoking- 
room. Mr. Mannering, like many men who 
themselves prefer male society, was in the 
habit, when he had men to dinner, of walking 
them off to smoke in his own room instead of 
going back to the drawing-room. 

By many this was voted a great bore, and 
Alice was continually distanced in her antici- 
pation of a pleasant evening by this uncom- 
fortable trick of her father's. 

To-night, as she left the dining-room, she 
took up a heavy book from the bookcase 
(which she did not want), and as St, C3are 
opened the door for her, she said, "would 
you mind opening the drawing-room door 
also for me ? I am afraid I can't do it with 
this load." 

"Suppose I take the toad for you and open 
the door also ? " returned the other, and as 
he crossed the hall with her she said coaxingly, 

"You won't be decoyed into the smoking- 
room, will you ? It is a veritable ' Bridge 
of Sighs' in this house, for no one ever retuma." 
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*' You may trust me," was the reply, as he 
put the book on the table, and giving her one 
more took as he closed the door he returned to 
the dining-room. Alice took all this in earnest 
although with her herself it was more than 
half play. 

But it was very pleasant, and her heart beat, 
and her pulses throbbed, as she listened for 
any sound from the dining-room. At last it 
came. They were leaving the room, and she 
heard her father say, 

" Perhaps you will come up into my room, 
St. Clare, and have a smoke ?"' 

Alice listened breathlessly for the reply and 
she heard the other answer, 

"Well, thank you, I mustn't smoke to-night; 
I have a queer headache, and when I do have 
one I daren't look at tobacco," 

" Well, that's odd," returned Mr. Manner- 
ing, "for a pipe always sets my head right, 
but you do as you like. We'll come into the 
drawing-room for a bit, instead," and so saying 
he opened the door. 

Mr. Mannering was always uneasy unless he 
were either smoking or sleeping after dinner, 
10 
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and he was secretly voting his guest a bore, 
for not smoking as any other man would. 

He poked the firej and at last subsided un- 
comfortably into an easy chair and took up a 
paper. 

St. dare stood on the rug, talking common- 
places to Alice until the father seemed more 
settled and taken up with his paper. Then, 
taking an album from the table behind her, he 
stooped over her and laid it open on her 
knee. 

"Suppose yon show me these," he said, in 
his soft insinuating voice. 

"Can't you look at them yourself?" returned 
the girl, looking up at him with a saucy smile, 
" I should think yon were big enough !" 

"No," he answered, "I am like a good 
Uttle boy, and like to have my pictures shown 
to me. So begin at once, ' at the very begin- 
ning' as the children say, and tell me all 
about them." 

"How can you be so silly?" said Alice, 
but she showed them to him all the same. 

After a time Mr. Mannering wased uneasy 
over his paper, his thoughts reverted regret- 
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fully to his pipe, aod he felt more injured, so 
getting up at last, he said, 

"Well, St. Clare, if you won't think me rude, 
I think I will go and have a smoke." 

" By all means," returned the other readily. 
"Pray don't apologise. I am only so sorry 
this stupid head of mine won't allow me to 
join you," and crossing the room he opened 
the door politely for the elder man. 

Closing it after him, he threw himself down 
on a low stool by Alice's chair saying to him- 
self, "That act is played out now, what 
next ? " 

" Is your head very bad 1" asked Ahce, with 
a show of interest. 

"Well, no, I can't say it's bad at all," was 
the reply, " but its astonishing how useful a 
thing a head is sometimes. We'll dismiss that 
now and talk of something else more interest- 
ing. I want to ask you why you pretended 
you did not know I was here when you came 
into the room before dinnerl" and from his 
lower position his eyes commanded the whole 
range of her face and he watched her confu- 
sion without withdrawing them. 
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"I don't know," and she hesitated. "I don't 
kDOW that I pretended anything." 

" Yes, you did, and yon put on that pretty 
dress because you thought I should like it. 
It was very kind of you, and I do like it very 
much," and here he gently tapped her hand 
with a paper knife he was toying with, while he 
added in a lower voice, " And I like you in it." 

For a few minutes neither spoke. He did 
not take his eyes from her face and she did 
not raise hers. 

At last, taking a deep breath, as though 
another act in the drama had been played out, 
he said, 

" Well I now suppose you tell me all about 
yourself. What have you been doing all this 
long time ? The last time I saw you was 
imder the powerful chaperonage of Mrs. Elliott 
and her paragon of a son. By-the-bye, that 
young man bids fair to turn out as objection- 
able as one would expect his mother's son to 
be. Do you see much of him ? " 

" No I yes, well I don't know," said Alice, 
hesitating. " Mrs, ElHott has been very ill, 
nearly died, I believe." 
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" Pity she didn't quite," returned St. Clare. 
" But what had that to do with you V 

" Well, I have been to enquire after her, of 
course," said Alice, "as she has been very 
kind to me since my mother died, and then 
when I have nothing particular to do, I go 
there. Its very dull being alone here all day." 

Captain St. Clare made an expressive grimace 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

" Wby do you do that ?" said Alice. 

" I was thinking, could any thing be duller 
than Mrs. Elliott's society?" he replied, " But 
as they are friends of yours, I must not say 
anything against them, only don't be too much 
with them, or I shall feel you will no longer be 
a friend to me." 

" I don't think you need fear that," said 
Alice, and some twinge of compunction, as she 
remembered how nearly she had owed her life 
probably but a few hours before to " Mrs. 
Elliott's paragon," made her wish to say some- 
thing more about them, only she was ashamed 
of owning to this man that the people he con- 
demned were held in any liking by her. How 
often one sees it. 
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Those whose friendship might well be 
deemed an honour, we are ashamed to own, 
for fear of the ridicule of some whose opinion 
in our secret souls we know to be utterly 
worthless. 

Before long Mr. Mannering returned, telling 
Alice it was time for her to go to bed, and very 
unwillingly die prepared to obey. 

Captain St. Clare followed her to the hall 
to light her candle for her, .and, as he put out 
his band to wish her good night, he said in a 
low voice, "Now, am I forgiven?" 'and Alice 
answered in a still lower voice, " Quite," and 
ran up stairs, thinking how charming he was, 
and how tiresome it was to be sent off to bed, 
when the evening was passing so pleasantly. 

The next morning after breakfast St. Clare 
departed, and then it occurred to Alice that 
Maurice was also gone, and she was really left 
to her own resources. Life looked uncom- 
monly dull to her. She had a vague idea of 
taking to visiting the schools, and the old 
women, or offering herself as a Sunday school 
teacher, so that she might get up a little 
flirtation occasionaly with the curate, but she 
had an idea that possibly Mr. Moreton might 
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object, even if his curate did not, and so she 
gave up the thought and determined to trust 
to occasional glimpses of her fascinating ac- 
quaintance, and possibly to coaxing her father 
into asking him to dinner again before very 
long ; and in the meantime she went over and 
over again all the pleasant things he had said, 
the evening before, and still more how he had 
looked at her out of his eyes when he had not 
spoken. 

What were the thoughts of the Hon. Vivian 
St. Clare as he slowly pursued his way over 
the moor ? 

Something on this wise. 

" I wonder if the old boy is worth much 
money. He lives as if he had no stint. U 
he coxdd back up his daughter with some few 
thousands, the fair Alice woiUd not be a bad 
speculation. She would be a pretty enough 
little filly to trot out on a hunting morning 
for the envy and admiration of one's friends ; 
and after all it makes a fellow seem more 
respectable to have a wife. I must keep the 
little chit nibbling though, until I can make 
sure what the old fellow is worth." 
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" 111 send her a trinklet or some thing or 
other. The old man will only look npon it as 
a proper recognition on my part for his hospi- 
taUty, and she, little fool, will think she has 
angled to some purpose." 

And here he stroked his fair moustache with 
immeasurable content as he thought of the 
immense boon he should confer on any woman 
whom he might choose to many, not who might 
choose to marry htm; that was quite another 
side of the question. 

Perhaps it was not altogether this man's 
fault that he so regarded women. 

There are some men who look best on 
horseback, and there are others who look best 
striding across a moor, displaying length of 
limb and breadth of shoulder to perfection. 
Others look best with keen eye and ready 
hand behind a wicket, others again, as with 
every muscle brought into play, they row with 
long and steady stroke straight to the point 
they mean to gain. And there are some 
who look to best advantage sitting stiU, with 
furrowed brow, and lines deep drawn, teeming 
with concentrated power, making us forget 
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whether nature has even endowed them with 
a body at all, as we recognise only a great 
master mind, working out for itself what it 
was given to be and to do. 

And last of all there are men, and with these 
last may be classed the one we are describing, 
who look best in evening dress, with faultless 
tie and spotless linen and garments fitting to 
perfection, lounging in easy attitude about some 
boudoir or drawing-room. 

Women as a rule go into ecstacies over such 
an one, nudge one another, and say, " How 
charming he is ! What soft touching eyes he 
has," and end by envying his wife, if he have 
one, or by entertaining a praiseworthy anxiety 
to supply him with one if he has not, and all 
the time this drawing-room Adonis has about 
as many brains in his head as would go into a 
nut shell, and about as much feeling in his 
heart as might be found in a fish's fin or a 
firog's foot. 

We will leave this man now to his medita- 
tions, and return to the more worthy in- 
dividuals who have a part in this story. 
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fwas Bome time before Mrs^ Elliott 
recoTered her strength, and the winter 
wore away rather wearily. 
Alice did not make so many enquiries, now 
that Maurice was mot there to answer them, 
BO that Mrs. Elliott and Jeasie had it nearly all 
to themselves. 

Maurice wrote veiy frequently and aa aflfec- 
tionately as usual, and yet his mother could 
detect a difference, although she could not have 
explained it or pointed out in what it actually 



Mrs. Elliott was trying to orgMuse her soup 
and cooking kitchen, by the aid of Jessie, who 
was very willing to be employed. Jessie was 
not a flirt, and would have been greatly scan- 
dalized had the term been applied to her, but, 
there is no doubt that she found any parish 
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employment aU the more interesting from the 
(act that it brought her more or leas in contact 
with the Vicar. 

Mrs, Elliott knew this as well as though 
Jessie had told her, and yet Jessie on these 
points knew her mother too well not to keep 
down the elation she felt, when any of her 
visits to the parish had resulted in some half 
dozen sentences which she had contrived to 
get out of Mr. M oreton. 

He, good man, full of his work, and, as we 
have said, regarding his upper class parish- 
ioners more as machines, by which he could 
better work the amelioration of the condition 
of the lower, was in happy ignorance of the 
white heat excitement that prevailed amongst 
some of his lady parishioners over the fact 
that he had been seen walking through the 
parish, or going into the school, or possibly 
visiting some sick person. 

No matter how insignificant the occasion, or 
of how common occurrence, there were those, 
as there are in most parishes, who made his 
every act a matter of deepest importance. 

It is not merely young girls or unmarried 
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women who indulge in this kind of thing, 
nor need it necessarily be an unmarried Vicar 
or Curate who is the centre and object of so 
much interest. 

A "Mumbo Jumbo" some women must 
have, and the clergyman of the parish, be he 
married or single, seems ^nerally to be 
selected. 

I£ really good, reUgious-hearted women could 
see for once how by their actions they degrade 
the dignity of the office they seek to uphold, 
and how entirely they are deceiving them- 
selves as to the motive power which directs 
their otherwise charitable deeds, they would be 
the first to wish to do differently. 

But what, in middle-aged women with many 
household and other cares and employments 
to act as a counter-balance to any excitement 
of this kind, may be looked upon leniently, 
assumes a totally different aspect in regard 
to young girls probably only half educated, 
with their time not half employed, being not 
only allowed, but to a certain extent encouraged, 
to take an absorbing interest in some one other 
person of the opposite sex. 
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There are some who seem to think that 
because a man is a clei^yman he is there- 
fore removed firom the level of ordinary men, 
and they who would not dream of allowing 
a lay acquaintance to be perpetually discussed 
and speculated about, but would consider 
any such demonstration as' unbecoming and 
to be deprecated as a moral evil, are yet mis- 
led into regarding such interest as is testified 
by those under their charge in the local 
priest as almost a mark of deepened spirit- 
uality, and, if they do not go quite so far as 
that, they at least look upon it as a harmless 
development. 

There are schools, also, founded on strictly 
religious and high moral principles, where the 
visiting clergy are raved about and idolized by 
the girls quite unchecked and unrebuked, 
because it is considered by those set over 
them as a mark of their religious fervour, that 
they should so reverence and respect their 
spiritual advisers. 

And in defence of all this it is urged that it 
is all one whether the clergy be young or old, 
married or not. 
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Possibly it is with some, if not with all, but 
would the interest be as keen if the presiding 
deity were a woman and not a man ? We 
think not. Mrs. Elliott had looked all these 
things in the face, and realized, as few women 
do, the vital importance of training her children 
to be true to themselves. 

They might do wrong and act foolishly, she 
could not dare to hope that she, of all others, 
should see her desire fulfilled in all things, but 
on one thing she was determined — they 
should know the diflference of right from wrong 
in all things, so far as it was given her to 
show them, however they might choose or 
refuse to act upon it. 

She had always been one to call a " spade a 
spade " but now doubly she tried to see " all 
round" every point, that so they might benefit 
by her experience. 

Jessie was a greater difficulty to her than 
Maurice. She herself was less attuned to a 
young girl's ways and fancies, and also she 
and Jessie had no intellectual affinities of any 
kind. 

Jessie, as we have said before, was simply 
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negative on all points, save church services 
and parish visiting, but in these two, of late, 
she had developed a decided and marked 
interest. 

Mrs. Elliott was quite willing to admit that 
bpth were good in themselves, and was 
tenacious of putting any unnecessary restraint 
on her child's tastes and inclinations, but to 
have the poor visited for any ulterior motive, 
or a solem act of worship gone through for a 
purely selfish end, was to her so abhorrent, 
that she- felt compelled to point out to Jessie 
that such things were possible, and leave it to 
to her to decide how far she herself was sincere. 

"Mother," said Jessie one day, when she 
came back from a visit to the soup kitchen, 
" Mr. Moreton came in to-day to see how we 



" Did he T answered her mother. " I hope 
he was gratified. You did not ask him to come 
in, did you ?" 

" WeU, yes, I did, mother, at least I saw 
bim passing as I was at the door speaking to 
one of the women, and I thought it would 
be nice to know if he approved of our work." 
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Mtb. Elliott was vexed. " Jessie," she said 
after a pause, " you are not a child now, and 
you ought to be able to analyse your own 
motives. If you really care for Mr. Moreton's 
acquaintance there is no harm in your seeking 
. it under proper and fitting circumstances, but 
don't make your work a sham, and think you 
are doing good and useful work, when you are 
merely caring to have it commended by some 
other person ; and don't make your work the 
occasion of gratifying your own pleasure ; 
call things by their right names, child, not 
only to other people, but above all to yourself. 
It is the lies we tell ourselves that do the 
harm. We should not venture to impose on 
others' credulity, aa we often do on our own. 
Now don't think your mother hard and un- 
sympathising for saying this. I only want 
you to look things straight in the face. I 
have no fear that you would willingly prefer 
what is false to what is true : only learn to 
find out for yourself what is true and then 
hold on to it as you would for your life. 
There may come a time to yon, as there haa 
to many, when you will have nothing else 
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to hold on to, but the certainty, that whatever 
your mistakes, whatever your sufferings in life, 
you have tried always to put the truth first, 
be the alternative what it may ; and then there 
will be a ray of light however dark and dreaiy 
aU else may be." 

" There, I am not going to preach any more, 
only if I could but help you over the rough 
places that there must be in every life, help 
you to be true to yourself, as I am sure you 
wish to be, I should be so thankful," and the 
earnest eyes glistened with tears in the longing 
expreaaed in her words ; and giving the girl 
a loving kiss, to atone for the reproof she was 
conscious of having conveyed, she left her to 
meditate on what she had said. 

Not long after this, on Jessie coming into 
her mother's room one morning, Myra handed 
her a note, and asked her how she would wish 
it answered. It was an invitation to see the 
hounds throw off in a neighbouring park, and 
to breakfast previously. 

" Would you like to go, dear ? " aaked Mrs. 
Elliott. 
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" Oh 1 no, mother, I don't care at all about 
it," said Jessie, "unless you wish it." 

" I don't care to go," said Myra, " but it is 
a very pretty sight, and I think you would like 
it. I will willingly take you if it will give you 
pleasure." 

"No indeed, mother, I had rather not. 
And," added Jessie hesitatingly, " there are 
the blankets to be given away that day in the 
schoolroom." 

"Well, my dear child, the blankets can 
surely be given away without you. You are 
not bound to see the performance, are you ? 
You have nothing to do with the blanket dis- 
tribution, have you ?" 

" No, only Mr. Moreton said he hoped any 
one who liked would go, and I thought I should 
like to go, if you did not want me." 

Mrs. Elliott felt impatient, but did not speak 
for a few minutes, then she said, 

" Well, JesEae, you must do as you like best, 
dear. If you prefer blankets, blankets you shall 
hare ; but I should have thought at yoor age 
there would have been more attraction in 
the other. If you are quite sure you don't 
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wish to go, I will write and decline Mrs. 
Cameron'a invitation. It was kind of her to 
remember us, as I have refused so often. I 
wonder she took the trouble." 

Jessie reiterated that she was quite sure of 
not wishing to go, and so it ended. 

Mrs. Elliott wrote the note, and it was left 
in the hall ready for post. Crossing the hall 
later in the day, Mrs. Elliott found Jessie, who 
had just come in from the village, with the 
note in her hand. 

" Have you declined Mrs. Cameron's invita- 
tion, mother V she asked rather eagerly. 

" Yes, dear, of course, as you said you did 
not care to go. Why? Have you changed 
your mind ? The note has not gone as you 
see." 

" Oh I it does not matter," returned Jessie, 
" but I have been thinking perhaps it was 
rather a pity after all not to go." 

" Well, go by all means, child, if you like. 
I will write and accept," said her mother, 
rather surprised all the same at Jessie's 
indecision after her decided refusal in the 
morning. 
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"Never mind, mother, don't bother about 
writing it over again now, it does not matter. 
I only thought it might be nice to go." 

Mrs. Elliott did not wait to hear more, but 
took up the note and went back to her room 
to write it a second time. 

"What's happened to the blankets, I 
wonder," she soliloquised, as she quickly wrote 
her acceptance of the invitation. "There is 
some reason for this sudden change of mind," 

She was not left long in doubt, as when she 
and Jessie were sitting over the fire before 
dinner, the latter said suddenly, as if she had 
been trying to make up her mind to it for 
some little time, 

"Mr. Moreton wanted to know to-day, if 
you were going to the Camerons', whether 
you would be kind enough to give him a seat 
in the carriage, as it would save him so much 
time ; in fact he could hardly get there in time 
after the early service, by walking." 

" Mr. Moreton going !" exclaimed MjTra, 
" My dear Jessie, ' wonders will never ceaae'. 
He ia the last person on earth I should have 
expected to find at a hunting breakfast ! Of 
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course I will take him willingly, since we are 
going. But do you know why he is going ? " 

" I believe it is entirely to meet some old 
CoUege friend whom he has not met for years. 
He was asked to dine the night before, and to 
sleep, but he can't do that, and ao promised if 
he could get a lift over in the morning to go 
then, as hia friend leaves by the evening 
train." 

" But how about the blankets, Jessie ? Surely 
if Mr. Moreton is not able to be there, there 
will be all the more need for your assistance 
at the distribution?" and Myra's mouth 
twitched slightly with suppressed amusement 
as she took in at a glance the whole state of 
the case. 

" I offered to be there," said Jessie gravely, 
not at all seeing that her position very much 
resembled the ostrich with its head in the 
sand, "but Mr. Moreton said it was not 
necessary, as he had arranged it all with 
the school mistress, and she had plenty of 
helpers." 

" That's a comfort," returned her mother, 
restraining her inclination to smile outright, 
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*' but I am afraid the ceremony will lose in 
interest if not in utility through the absence 
of the "vicar." 

Jeesie had a vague and uncomfortable sen- 
sation that her mother meant more th^i she 
said, but she was slow of comprehension and, 
moreover, she felt a little shy with regard to her 
own motives and a little afraid of her mother's 
clear sightedness, so she thought it safest to 
drop the subject; and Mrs. Elliott cogitated in 
silence over the substance of the conversation 
just held. 
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tejjgjf HEN the day arrived, Mrs. Elliott 
h'SB&W and Jessie called on their way to 
^-'aiuM the Camerons' house, as had been 
n^i»x±g^ii, for the vicar. 

Jessie was a very quiet ^rl, and no one 
would have noticed in her manner the evi- 
dence of any unusual excitement, unless they 
had known her as thoroughly aa did her 
mother. 

To Mrs. Elliott's keen eye, it was evident 
that Jessie was in a condition of suppressed 
but intense escitement. She did not talk 
much, and not at all to Mr. Moreton, but 
Myra knew that the girl was conscious in 
every nerve of his presence, and that not a 
syllable that fell from his lips was lost upon 
her. He was a grave, almost stem mannered 
man, not very young, and not one to attract a 
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girl's fancy, one would think, only that in 
these things there ia no rule, and the more 
unhkely a person seems to win love and 
admiration, the more they sometimes manage 
to get it. 

There was a large gathering at the house, 
when they reached it, and Myra found herself 
greeted by many she had not met for years. 

Her husband's invalid state, and her own 
enforced seclusion, had separated her very- 
much from the &iends ' and acquaintances 
that had been hers and her husband's in 
former days. 

Amongst those assembled, were Alice and 
her fether, and also Captain St. Clare. 

After a little time the guests gradually sub- 
sided into breakfast, and as one often sees in 
large mixed companies, there was the usual 
mismatching of couples. 

Jessie was vainly hoping for a seat nest the 
vicar, who having button-holed the friend he 
had expressly come to see, was perfectly in- 
different as to women in general, and Jessie 
in particular, and the girl found herself placed 
between a ruddy-faced old gentleman of some 
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sixty years or more, whose one idea was 
hunting, and who thought no other topic of 
conversation suitable on such an occasion, and 
a young lady who evidently considered a girl 
who did not hunt and talk slang, too slow an 
article to be. worth cultivating. 

Jessie tried her beet in an unobtruaive manner 
to hear what Mr, Moreton might be talking 
about on the opposite side of the table, but this 
endeavour was continually frustrated by the 
good-natured old gentleman's lively attempts 
to interest her in all the most exciting events 
that had occurred in connection with the hunt- 
ing field during the past thirty years. How 
Jessie hated bim I if the word could be applied 
to anything so mild as Jessie's feelings were 
imder most circumstances. 

Mrs. Elliott from the other side of the table 
saw it all, whUe apparently engrossed in con- 
versation with her next neighbour. 

Alice also was no better pleased wifii her 
position. 

A few days previously she had met St C3are 
when riding out with her father, and he had 
contrived, whilst Mr. Mannering was exchang- 
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ing a hasty greeting with a passing Mend, to 
ask her if she were going to Mrs. Cameron's 
Iseakfast party, and finding she was, he had 
said in his usual insinuating tone, " Then it 
will be worth while going there," adding, 
" Come prepared for a run with the hounds, 
it will be like old times." Mr. Mannering 
rejoining them at that moment no more was 
said, but Alice repeated the words and the 
tone over and over again until she had con- 
vinced herself she was going to have a " red 
letter " day in the calendar of her life. 

Ah ! how many of the days ineant to have 
been "red lettered" have proved only too 
truly to have been traced in characters of 
the deepest black, or still worse in colourless 
grey. 

Captain St. dare had not arrived when 
Alice got there, and when he did come in, he 
was separated from her by the whole length of 
the long room, and finally on going into 
breakfast, sat down near the door by the side 
of the eldest Miss Cameron, a very pretty girl 
about Alice's age. Alice watched them from 
under her eyelids, and wondered whether he 
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had forgotten all about her, or whether he was 
only doing the pohte to the daughter of the 
house. If it were this last, he was doing it 
extremely well, and Alice listened to hia 
muaical laugh as he sat with his head half 
turned, looking into his companion's face, 
every now and then, in the way she knew so 
well, and she watched the rising colour on Helen 
Cameron's face, and saw her dark eyes gleaming 
with pleasure as she listened to his low toned 
conversation untU she hated the girl, and very 
nearly hated him too. A limp and debilitated 
young man, not at all at home in his fiiult- 
lessly fitting hunting gear, who sat next to 
Alice, made several attempts to draw her into 
conversation, or rather into drawing from her 
some evidence of admiration of himself, but 
finding aU his attempts abortive, he at last 
gave up the idea and contented himself with 
surreptitious glances at a mirror opposite, in 
which he saw his new red coat resplendently 
reflected, and felt so much inward satisfaction 
in consequence, that he no longer regretted 
the absence of a more appreciative neighbour. 
Alice was too little used to the ways of the 
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world to be able to swallow her chagrin easily, 
and among so many no one noticed that she 
waa not pleased. The generality were pleased 
with themselves, and that gives a general tone 
of enjoyment to many a party where there have 
been the keenest individual disappointments. 

At last the meal came to an end, and the 
party rose, the men to look after their horses, and 
the ladies, such of them at least as were meaning 
to follow the hounds, to prepare for mounting. 

"Ah, Mrs. Elliott," said a gentleman she 
had not recognised before, " I did not expect 
to see you here. It is a long time since 
we have met, and yet it seems only a few 
years ago since my poor friend Elliott 
brought back his bride, and we were aU 
wondering what she would be like," and he 
laughed a hearty laugh at the recollection of 
the years that to him had brought little but 
prosperity and happiness. 

How such speeches jar and fret those to 
whom the intervening years have brought heart 
weariness, and premature old age, perhaps 
only those can tell who have suffered from 
the infiiction. 
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How often well meaning people, but of 
obtuse perceptions, wish others " Happy 
returns " of anniversaries, " Merry Christ- 
masses," " Happy New Tears," to whom the 
only conception of happiness that remains to 
them, is that of laying aside for ever the 
outer mask which has covered a weary 
saddened heart, as it has won its way painfully 
through a darkened and disappointed life. 

How gladly such would escape from the 
kindly wish of lengthened life or "merry" 
days I 

Such greetings are safest avoided altogether, 
we know so little of what lies under the 
dominoes that each individuality is compelled 
to wear in this Fancy Fair of Life, and so, 
unknowingly, may often stab where we meant 
to heal. 

Mrs. Elliott took the speech as it was 
meant, in kindly form. " I hope you were not 
disappointed at the time ; at any rate if you 
were, you have had plenty of time to recover 
the effects," she said with a smile. 

"" Ah," returned her companion, " Poor 
Elliott, what a terrible business it must have 
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been to him. The very man of all others to 
whom an active out of door life seemed almost 
a necessity of existence." 

" I have never seen him but once since his 
accident ; it seemed so dreadM to see him 
like that, bo I have avoided going again. I 
don't know whether he would have eared to 
see me," 

" He would have been very pleased," 
answered Mrs, Elliott "It would give him 
pleasure to see you now some time, and I 
don't think," she added, in a gentle and 
almost touching tone, " it would hurt you 
to spend an hour with him now and then." 

" No indeed, it will not," he answered. " I 
am afraid you think I might have done so 
before." 

" Oh, you know when we are no longer able 
to contribute to the general amusement and 
pleasure, society soon forgets one's existence," 
returned Myra sadly, 

"Mrs. Elliott has not forgotten to be 
severe," said her companion. "I remember 
we all were a little in awe of you, in the old 
days," he added laughing. 
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" I did not mean to be severe," she answered, 
" but it has struck me since I have been here 
to-day, how few of his old friends and acquaint- 
ances, who used to find him the life of their 
parties and amusements have even thought of 
asking me how he is," and something like a tear 
shone in the sympathetic eye, as for the moment 
she remembered only, how his life had been 
spoUt, without one grudging thought of the 
life he had spoilt for her. 

Verily, women and dogs are amongst the 
faithful of the earth most faithful. However 
harsh the hand may be that owns them, they 
will turn and caress it when it lies low. You 
will see a woman whose husband has ill-treated 
her, taken her money, it may be, to spend upon 
his selfish pleasures, grudged her the commoa 
necessaries of life, never given her perhaps a 
kind word once in twelve months, if then — 
you wHl, I repeat, see this woman nurse him 
tenderiy when he needs it, stint herself of 
food and clothiag to get him all he wants, and 
resent for him any unkindness shown him by 
others. 

Wc say, " What a fool !" but perhaps if we 
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knew more we should be inclined to see in it 
evidences of a divine instinct, ahining through 
the chinks of a fallen humanity. 

Not wishing to continue the conversation, 
Mrs. Elliott hastily wished her companion 
good-bye, and turned away to look after Jessie. 

St Clare had left the room with the other 
gentlemen, and Alice, when ready, took up her 
position in a distant window with the idea of 
watching for his re-appearance outside. 

But he did not come, and she stood looking 
very forlorn, tapping her boot with her riding 
whip and trying to keep down the tears of 
mortification that threatened to fill her eyes. 

She half thought of asking Mrs. Elliott to 
let her go home with them, as she knew that 
her lather would not spare the groom to accom- 
pany her, and she could not ride back alone. 

"That odious girl was going to follow the 
hounds,' she knew, because she had her riding 
habit on, and she had left the room with 
Captain St. Clare, and probably was then 
talking to him somewhere, 'and he would be 
helping her to mount, and looking after her 
all the time. ' No, she would not go and play 
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second, she would ask Mrs. Elliott to let her 
go back with them,' and the tears now were 
fairly in the blue eyes and she waited for them 
to disperse, before she faced Mrs. Elliott with 
her request. 

"What have I done that Misa Mannering 
will not even deign to look at me ? " said a 
voice just behind her, and turning round, Alice 
Baw the subject of her melancholy musinga at 
her aide. 

She meant to have been angry, meant to 
have twitted him with hie desertion of her, and 
tossed her head and pretended not to care, but 
the reaction was too sudden and so unexpected 
that the glad throb of pleasure at her heart 
sent the clouds away, and the pretty face that 
a moment before had looked so crestfaUen in 
its almost childish disappointment, lit up with 
glad smiles of welcome and happiness. 

" Where have you come from ? " she said. 
" I thought I saw you leave the room just now 
with Miss Cameron." 

" That is no reason why I might not return 
to it to find you, is it ? " he answered. " After 
duty comes pleasure, you know," he continued, 
12 
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" and though you woiild not look at me all 
breakfast time, you see I bear no malice." 

" How can you say so ? " said Alice. " You 
know you were too much engrossed to have a 
thought for me." 

" Whenever I looked in your direction," he 
retorted, " your companion gave me such a 
withering glance of defiance, that even my 
impudence was abashed." And Alice, whether 
she believed ^lim or not, was gratified and 
relieved by his presence and bis words. 

The fact was that Captain St. Clare had so 
fer forgotten Alice, that he had got to won- 
dering, as he talked to Helen Cameron and 
admired her beauty and style, whether " Old 
Cameron would cut up equally well with Old 
Mannering," and if so, whether it might not be 
an equally good or better speculation to make 
love in that direction, and only when it came 
to the" matter of starting did it strike this 
generous soul that he was not s\ire what 
kind of rider this latter fancy might prove ; 
and knowing that Alice from old acquaintance 
was full of pluck and would ride across country 
without help, he decided he would prefer to 
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" play with her " for the present, in case he 
might lose his own sport in having to look 
after the other girl. 

" Where did you get that dainty little button 
hole 1 " said Alice, looking at one in his coat. 

"Oh," he replied, "Miaa Cameron gave it 
me, and I took it because " (he added, unfasten- 
ing it as he spoke) " I thought you would like 
it, as yours " {touching a faded flower in the 
front of her habit) " has drooped already." 

He fastened it in for her, and taking her 
faded leaves put them in his coat. 

" Oh, dont put those dead flowers in," said 
Alice, " they are not worth keeping now." 

" Perhaps I think diflFerently," was the reply, 
and the manner and the words conveyed the 
impression he intended. 

What liars some men are, lying aHke with 
lip, and eye, and hand, and there are women 
who are fools enough to believe them.- 

If Alice could have seen beforehand her 
flowers lying on the dust heap before many 
hours had passed, she would not have felt the 
same thnU of pleasure as she did at this 
moment. 
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"Now then, I think we must be starting,"" 
said Captain St. Clare. " I will mount you if 
you wiU come with me." 

Alice's pretty chestnut was held by the 
groom in readiness, and she was soon mounted, 
looking very attractive in her dark blue habit, 
which set off her slim girlish figure to perfec- 
tion, with her golden hair surmounted with 
a velvet cap somewhat of the jockey order ; 
but Alice never looked fast, and had a style of 
her own, which made her carry off what in 
another woman might have been unbecoming. 

Miss Cameron, who was not so much at 
home on her horse, watched the proceedings 
somewhat too intently for pleasure. Whatever 
she might be on foot, she felt she was no 
match for this other girl on horseback. 

" Will you kindly tighten this girth for me. 
Captain St. Clare?" she called out as he 
finished settling Alice to his satisfection, 
although Miss Cameron thought he had kept 
Alice's foot a trifle longer in his hand than 
was necessary, while he arranged her habit for 
her. 

"Certainly, Miss Cameron," he replied, " I 
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ought to apologise for not having attended to 
you before, but you really seemed so com- 
pletely at home on your horse, it did not occur 
to me that my help was needed." 

As he complied with her request, she said, 
" I am afraid you have lost your button hole 
with your exertions ". 

" Ah no," he answered readily, " I dropped 
it unfortunately by the kennel, and those brutes 
of doga made short work with your pretty 
flowers. The remembrance of them though 
will not be so short-lived, I assure you," and 
so saying he passed quickly on to mount his 
own horse at some little distance, without 
giving her time to reply, only saying to Alice 
in a whisper as he passed, " wait for me, and 
let Miss Cameron get on with the rest ". 

Helen Cameron's quick eye had not only 
detected the absence of her flowers from Cap- 
tain St. Clare's button hole, but she also saw 
what looked extremely like them in the front 
of Alice's habit. She was not equally sure 
about the faded flowers that seemed to have 
usurped their place, as he certainly had some- 
thing in his coat when she had given him her 
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Kttle bouquet, but she was more than half 
certain it had been an exchange between him 
and Alice, and was intending to bring him to 
book on the spot, only he did not give her 
time to say more. As he left her, her father 
and others came up and she had no excuse for 
waiting behind the rest, who were then start- 
ing en masse for the place appointed for the 
meet. 

St, dare took some time looking to his 
reins and girths, but when the rest were weU 
ahead, he joined Alice, and they rode slowly on 
a little in rear of the others. 

" They say liars ought to have good mem- 
ories," began St. Clare, rather dolefully, " but 
unfortunately, I have a very bad one ; and 
unless you are a generous friend and will help 
me out, I am in a terrible fix." 

" Why, what have you done V asked Alice. 

" Given you Miss Cameron's flowers, and 
she has found me out — I told her the dogs 
had eaten them, just as a sop for the present, 
but the little vixen knows better than that, 
and means to have it out with me, I know." 

Alice laughed heartily. She was one of 
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those girls who would see no indignity herself 
in being told a lie direct, and accepted as a 
compliment, what another might justly have 
legarded as an insult. 

Some woman once said thatwhen she detected 
a man iu a lie she forbore to notice it, as she 
considered the lo3s of his own self-respect 
sufficient penalty without makiiig him con- 
scioos of having also forfeited all claim to the 
respect of another. 

But men of St. Clare's type sit very loose to 
the respect they may or may not . inspire, and 
he was quite ready to utter any amount of 
lies without troubling aa to the number re- 
quired to cover them. In this case he had 
not been sure whether Alice herself might 
not frustrate hia efforts, if Miss Cameron 
should pursue her enquiries further as regarded 
her bouquet by letting it all out, so he had 
determined to throw himself upon her gene- 
rosity, and the bait took as he intended. 

Alice promised to keep his secret, feeling 
only rather pleased to have a secret of his in 
her keeping. 

After this St. Clare dismissed the subject, 
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trusting to his luck to make it all square when 
next he might meet his fair questioner ; at the 
same time he thought it safer not to give her 
another chance that day of renewing the con- 
versation. 

When the run once began, he and Alice 
were soon far ahead of the more moderate 
riders, nor did they again come into collision 
with Helen Cameron. The latter, however, 
entered a virtuous resolution that she would 
"have it out" the next time she had an 
opportunity. . 

But to return to Mrs. EUiott and her com- 
panions. 

The Vicar having accomplished the purpose 
he had in view in coming to the breakfast, and 
having seen his friend ride off with the rest, 
was now in haste to be gone. 

Mra EUiott noted his uneasiness, and asked 
him to order her carriage round at once. 

*' Oh, but you will stay to luncheon will 
you not?" urged Mrs. Cameron. "We meet so 
seldom, and if Mr. Moreton must go, I daresay 
I can find him a seat in another carriage going 
that way." 
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Jessie instinctively gave an anxious glance 
at her mother, whose quick intuitions made her 
aware of the same, though she could not be 
said to have seen it. 

Jessie need not have feared. Mrs. Elliott's 
own work as well aa her inclinations made her 
equally anxious to get back, and to her daugh- 
ter's infinite relief, she replied, " I must not 
indeed stay now, I never hardly leave home 
for long at a time ; and it was the early hour 
of your invitation that made the acceptance of 
it easy to me, as my husband does not really 
need me till he has got over the, to him, tedious 
process of dressing ; but I shall get back quite 
in time to be ready for him now, and he will 
scarcely have missed us." 

There is something in the manner of sa3ang 
a thing, which with some people entirely pre- 
vents undue persuasion. 

Mrs. ElHott was seldom asked a second time 
to do a thing she had once declined. There was 
a reality in her tone which made others feel 
they were met by reason and not excuse, and 
she herself rarely pressed another to reconsider 
a refusal. 8he was sometimes misunderstood 
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and thought unfriendly, where she was only- 
meaning to be considerate, but none who knew 
her could ever doubt her kindliness or willing- 
ness to consider others before herself. 

Mrs. Cameron ceased her entreaties at once, 
only expressing a cordial hope that some day 
before long they might meet again. She said 
good-bye to her visitors, and Myra and Jessie 
soon found themselves returning as they had 
come, with Mr. Moreton for a companion. 
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g|ESSIE ELLIOT was in the soup kitchen 

^K busy over the accounta 

^HeS Looking up as she was puzzling over 

certain refractory items which would not come 

right, she saw on the other side of the little 

street, Mr. Moretou standing talking to Alice 

Mannering. 

After a few seconds spent in contemplating 
(Ac«i and not the figures, she decided she would 
leave the accounts to another time and taking 
up her gloves, she prepared to depart. 

Something made her hesitate as she half 
opened the door. "Mother would call this 'mak- 
ing my work a sham,'" she said to herself. 
"The last time I did the accounts I left them 
in the same way, because I saw him go into 
the school, and I remembered I had something 
to say to the master. No! I wont go now, I'll 
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stick to mj work and finish it all up and then 
go home," and she sat down again, dfetermin- 
ately reopened the account book, and tried 
hard to make it balance as it ought to do. 

Every now and then her eyes wandered oflF 
to the window, from which she could see Alice 
and Mr. Moreton still standing in animated 
conversation, and she covUd not help wishing 
that those grave severe eyes would look down 
on her sometimes in as kindly a way as they 
were now looking down into Alice's saucy little 
upturned face. 

Why is it that looking at two people from 
some solitary post of observation, especially if 
there exists some little tender feeling for one 
of them, they always appear to be so much 
happier than the observer ? 

Jessie from her lonely position felt convinced 
that Alice and Mr. Moreton were enjoying 
themselves immensely, while she felt quite shut 
out in the cold. 

She did not know that she was vexing her- 
self very unnecessarily. Mr. Moreton had no 
tender feeling for Alice whatever ; but she was 
a relief to him in this way. 
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He was 80 used to be met on hia own 
ground by all hia lady Mends and admirers — 
hia schools, his poor, his church — that he 
wearied of it. 

He liked hia work as well as anyone could 
wish him to do, but always the same theme 
fltruck him sometimea as a weariness, and when 
this girl with her wicked little smile, coojly told 
him she went to church "when she had nothing 
better to do," and should only take to parish 
visiting "when she might be too old and too 
ugly for any other amusement," he could not 
help getting amused. He knew she did not 
mean all she said, but when every one else 
vied among themselves to say the things they 
thought would please him, it was a relief to 
find some one who had the independence to 
dare to shock him. He was Tiot shocked, 
though he would try and look grave and tell 
her she did not mean all she said, and indeed 
often went on his way freshened by this girl's 
wild random talk, rather than by the would-be 
sympathetic jargon poured into his ears by his 
more orthodox parishioners. 

Jessie found the accounts did not progress 
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satisfactorily, so at last she magnanimously 
took up her books and retreated to the other 
side of the room, where she could not see the 
objects that distracted her. After a while she 
got into her work, and forgot all else. It is 
almost a certainty that if you really " put your 
back," as the saying is, into any real work, it 
will drive even the most seductive fancies be- 
fore it, and remain master of the field. Whether 
you are heart-sick at losing the thing you 
coveted more than mitold gold, or whether 
having got it, you find it something else, and 
your fine gold turns to choking ashes in your 
mouth, if you can once grasp the fact that 
there is work to be done and you must do it, 
whether you will or no, your sorrow loses its 
edge, and you can at least become a useful 
member of society, if not strictly speaking a 
happy one. 

Jessie worked on steadily, and just as she 
was adding up the last column of puzzling 
figures, she became aware of a knocking at 
the door. She did not hurry to say " Come 
in," it opened, and some one entered the room. 
Without looking up, to prevent interruption, 
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she continued the addition aloud to show she 
could not attend for the moment. " Nineteen 
pounds, nine shillings, and eizpence," she 
uttered triumphantly, as she made the final 
entry and shut the book, 

"That's done at last," and then raising her 
eyes expecting to see the woman in charge of 
the kitchen, she eneoimtered those same severe 
looking eyes, whose kindly smile she had so 
recently coveted. 

" Oh, Mr. Moreton, I beg your pardon," she 
said rising quickly. " I thought it was only 
Mrs. Groves." 

" It is for me to beg your pardon," returned 
the Vicar smiling, and had she looked at them, 
the eyes were. looking quite as kindly down on 
her as they had done on Alice, perhaps more 
so, only that in a shy frightened manner Jessie 
looked down at her feet. 

It is often so. "We see quickly enough the 
sunshine we covet resting on another's head, 
but with eyes averted, with faithless fear, we 
miss the sunUght that is resting on our own, 
all the while we know it not. 

" You were very intent on your work," the 
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Vicar added, "for I knocked several times, but 
getting no answer, I walked in, I wanted to 
ask you a little about the working of this 
kitchen, as a friend of mine wishes to establish 
one in his parish, and has asked me to help 
to start it. WUl you tell me all you can 
about it ? " 

"Of course I will," answered Jessie ner- 
vously, "but mother could explain it better, 
although now she is not strong, I take her 
work for her," and then she proceeded to 
explain the system on which it was all carried 
on, and showed the books and accounts all 
neatly kept in her own handwriting. 

Perhaps the Vicar who.afterall, was but a man 
in spite of his long coat and stiff white band, 
may be pardoned for the thought that crossed 
his mind, that this girl with her practical 
sense, might not make an unsuitable help- 
meet for smne parson who wanted such. He 
had hardly got to the stage of thinking of 
himself in relation to the question, but it was 
a leading question nevertheless, and possibly 
by-and-bye he might pursue it further. 

In the interest of her work, Jessie quite 
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forgot herself and the Vicar, and so she 
acquitted herself very well ; but at last, after 
all had been fully and carefully explained, her 
self-consciousness returned, she suddenly re- 
membered who it was to whom she was speaking, 
and colouring painfully, she said, " I am afraid 
I have tired you with all these stupid details, 
and taken up your time too, but there is 
nothing more now I think that you need be 
told ". 

Shutting up her books, she replaced them in 
the desk, and locking it, called to Mrs. Groves 
in the inner room, to say she was leaving. 

That worthy woman immediately made her 
appearance, with her arms bare and covered 
with soap suds. 

" Oh now. Miss Elliott, you must'nt be 
going back at this time of the day alone. If 
you will wait two minutes, I will call Jack to 
go along with you, he is from school somewhere 
about." 

Jessie began a remonstrance when she was 
interrupted by the Vicar saying decisively, 

"There is no need, Mrs. Groves, as 1 phall 
see Miss Elliott home." 
13 
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"Oh, well then, if the minister's a going 
with you, you can't have no better company," 
returned Mrs. Groves, with just that suspi- 
cion of inuendo which people of her class in- 
variably indulge in on such occasions. 

Jessie's colour rose again as she said, " There 
is no need for any one to come with me, it is 
not dark enough to signify, and I make nothing 
of the walk up the hiU. Please, Mr. Moreton, 
don't trouble to come," she added, with an 
appealing glance up to his face. 

Another man would probably have made a 
pleasing remark as to its being " no trouble," 
(fee, but Mr. Moreton merely replied gravely, 

" You stayed later on my account, therefore 
I am sure you will see it is my duty to see you 
safely home," and bo saying he opened the 
door for her to pass through, and followed her 
out into the street. 

Jessie had often met him walking with other 
people, and often thought with envy of the 
pleaaxu:e it would be to walk side by side with 
this man, and be talked to by him, but now 
she had got her desire, and it was not quite 
what she expected. 
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Perhaps that last remark of hia had taken 
the gilt off the ginger-bread. To feel that any- 
ooe you like is doing you a kindness, only as a 
matter of kindness to you and not as a pleasure 
to themselves, makes a bitter pill of what 
might have been a draught of nectar. 

Jessie was too dense to analyse such matters, 
but she was a woman, with just a little tender 
feeling for a man who as yet cared nothing 
for her, and therefore she was bound to suffer 
some indistinct sense of pain under the cir- 
cumstances. 

There are some who consider a woman has 
no right to feel any tenderness for a man who 
has not shown her first that he regards her 
with some special affection. 

Why is a woman's heart to be ruled by 
different laws to a man's 1 Surely the love that 
is only given when asked is of less value 
than that which springs spontaneously towards 
something it feela to be highest, noblest, 
worthiestof all admiration, without any thought 
of marriage or ulterior happiness. Some of 
the highest and purest love out of heaven has 
often been given unasked, not only without 
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any idea of marriage, but while recognising to 
the full that not only is mamage an impossi- 
bility, but that the love that ia given 8o freely 
and faithfully can never receive any answering 
recognition in the flesh. What may be in 
store for the spirit by-and-bye, who can say 1 

A writer has somewhere suggested that 
" the feelings and wants that have got least 
answered, in this world, may be keeping us 
fresh for what awaits us in another ". 

Perhaps it may be so, at all events it is a 
comforting thought for those generous souls 
who have given of their best, and neither ask 
nor seek any return here. 

There is a great deal written now of love 
which is little better than coarse passion, des- 
cribed in coarser language, the conception of a 
yet coarser mind, but of the love that is 
loftiest, and purest, that seeks no fleshly en- 
vironment but finds its joy in the affinity of 
some one other soul, how Jittle do we hear, and 
by how few is it understood ! 

Jessie had no thought of the Vicar being " in 
love " with her, as the phrase is, or of marriage, 
or of anything of the kind. 
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She looked upon him as some superior being 
far above herself, and if she did not like to 
see biin look upon Alice as she thought he bad 
done a while since, it was only that simple 
jealously with which we see a thing we con- 
sider exceptionally good, become the property 
of another who has not so high an estimate of it. 

The walk came to an end in course of time, 
without anything to mark it as a time of 
special bliss. 

A few common-places about the weather, a 
few questions asked and answered in respect to 
schools and poor people, and behold they were 
nearing the gates of Jessie's home. 

Half shyly she said, " Will you not come 
in," and he answered, 

" No, thank you, I must get home quickly " 
(a further reminder that he had come at some 
inconvenience on her account), and Jessie 
entered the house with a Him unexpressed 
feeling that the world was after all rather a 
weary place, and that soup kitchens and poor 
people did not always produce that sense of 
satisfaction she had been used to derive from 
them, 
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Mrs. Elliott was looking out for her, with 
an enquiry aa to why she was so late. 

Jessie related the substance of her last 
hour's employment, and Myra was too keen 
sighted not to note the girl's weary manner. 

"Jessie dear," she said after a pause, "1 don't 
think we are doing much for Alice just now. 
Since my illness I hardly think she has been 
here a dozen times. I did one day speak to 
her about the hunting, and I don't think she 
liked it, but of course since her father likes 
her to do it, and she is set upon it likewise, 
nothing I can say will be any use. Still 
I think we ought to be as kind in other 
ways as we can. Do you ever meet her 
out 1 " 

" Yes, mother, sometimes, but I don't think 
she cares very much for my society. I asked 
her one day to help me at the Soup Kitchen, 
but she tossed her head and said it was ' not 
in her line'." 

"No, she is right there," returned Myra, "and 
I don't think you would make her like it 
by talking about it to her. I don't know, I am 
sure, what to do for her." 
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" She haa plenty of amusement that she 
does like," said Jessie, "at least I fancy so, for 
I have seen Captain St. Clare about here 
several times of late, and I think he goes to 
the Mannehngs very often. I can't see what 
Alice can see to like in him." 

Mrs. EUiott looked troubled, she feared this, 
and yet how could she help it ? Now that 
Maurice was not here to make some attraction, 
there was no inducement for Alice to come. 
It was clear that she did not care for Jessie's 
society, and moreover something had come 
over Alice, Myra felt certain, which separated 
her more and more from her old friends. It 
was a difficult matter to settle. 

Some Intuition made Mrs. EUiott at that 
moment wish to give Jessie some outside in- 
terest, and if only she and Alice could have 
been good friends, each might do the other 
good. 

But this clearly was not possible. 

She iherself was not as strong as she had 
been, and hardly up to the daily strain of her 
home work, and even if she could go and 
look up Alice more than she had done, she 
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felt the girl did not want her, would resent 
it in fact ; and she had no authority what- 
ever over her, and no influence with her 
father. 

There waa nothing for it but to wait pa- 
tiently, and if any opportunity occurred for 
good to be done, to do it, but any forced 
influence on her part, she felt would be worse 
than useless. 

Things were in this state when the time 
drew near for Maurice to return home. Many 
and many an anxious thought had his mother 
given as to what that home coming might be 
to him. Never in his letters did he mention 
Alice's name, and though in writing to him 
hia mother had occasionally spoken of her 
incidentally as having seen her, she had not 
written any word of the apparent alienation 
from themselves or of Alice's pre-occupation 
with Captain St Clare. 

Jessie had been away so much through the 
summer, and was so occupied with her mother 
the short time she had been home before 
Maurice left, that she clearly had no suspicion 
of what Myra had seen only too clearly, and 
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as she did not very often write to Maurice she 
was not likely to have said anything to bim of 
Alice's proceedings. 

People of keen sympathies suflfer vicar- 
iously, more than others can realize. 

Their own pain they know, and they know 
also their power to bear it, but in thinking 
for any one they love, they are apt to magnify 
the pain, and feel quite uncertain as to what 
power there may be to meet it. It is terrible 
to such to sit stUl and silent, watching for 
some coming sorrow which they are powerless 
to prevent. 

Mrs. Elliott longed to warn her boy, and 
yet be had given her no right to suppose that 
this matter had any special interest for bim, 
so she could not force his confidence in any 
way, but must e'en wait and let matters take 
their course, and trust that out of all this 
seeming evil some good might come in the 
end to him. 

The day that Maurice was expected came 
at last. How many times bad bis mother 
gone into his room to see it was all right, 
giving little loving touches here and there. 
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It seemed to bring him nearer to go in there 
and think how soon his things would be about 
as usual. It was so long since she had done 
any thing for him. How sore a cravjjig there 
is in some women to do something for those 
they love. It matters not what, so that they 
may feel they are working for them, minister- 
ing to them in act as well as heart. Men do 
not feel it in the same way. They are willing 
to wait the opportunity, knowing that it will 
come some day. Maurice could not be there 
till late, aa he had a long drive and the roads 
were not good, 

Myra, had hoped to go and meet him in 
the dog cart, had reckoned on it for weeks ; 
but at the last moment Mr. EUiott decided 
the cart should not go. There was no reason 
really but that when his wife assumed a thing, 
he felt it was his part to assert his authority. 
If she had made a fiiss about it he wotdd 
probably have given in, but what was her 
woman's right and due, Mjra would not accept 
as a favour, she could go without it, she had 
schooled herself time after time to give up 
her own wishes and desires until it was hardly 
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known that she had any, but to take aa a 
condescension little pleasures and enjoyments 
which it ought to have been her husband's 
highest aim and purpose to secure to her ; 
"No, never," she said to herself, and while her 
heart throbbed with wounded pride and a sore 
pain as of a bird beating itself against its 
prison bars, she said nothing, but quietly 
accepted the fact that her husband's will was 
to be her law. 

As I have said before, she was not altogether 
a good woman, and in this she was mistaken. 
She knew long ago that the love that would 
have made any kind of life a paradise to her 
was never to be hers, and she ought therefore 
to have put it aside and made the best of what 
she had, asserted herself where her pleasure 
and comfort was concerned, so long as it did 
not interfere with her husband's comfort, but 
merely with his temper, and if she had done 
so, he probably would have ceased to make 
objections which he had once proved to be 
useless. 

In the present instance it happened aa it 
frequently did, that after Myra had given up 
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her own wish, and sent a message to the 
eflfect that Maurice was to take a carriage 
from the station, when it was too late to 
effect any alteration, Mr. Elliott pleasantly 
remarked, that " there was reaUy no reason 
why she should not have gone if she had 
cared about it, as the horses had had much 
too little work of late, and it would do them 
good to use them ". 

There are few things more galling than to 
be told you have suffered in vain, whether it 
be some some trifling disappointment or some 
greater anxiety that you might have beeu 



Myra knew too that after saying this, Mr. 
Elliott would feel perfectly satisfied in his 
own mind that he had not interfered in the 
least with her comfort, and that it was no 
fault of his that she had not done what she 
wished. 

How the hours seem to creep that day, for 
her ! How this little fret and jar made her 
long yet more to see her boy, the one loving 
soul that she felt in harmony with. She 
forgot now all that had marred the pleasure 
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of his presence there to her in the summer, 
she only thought of the joy of seeing him, 
of feeling him near her once more. She 
hungered for the sound of his voice, the touch 
of his hand, like one who after long abstinence 
sees the prospect of food. 

Verily, there are more kinds of starvation 
than one, and that perhaps is after all not even 
the worst kind. 

The time wore on. Dinner had been put 
off half an hour to allow of Mauriee's coming 
in time for it. How is it that when we are 
expecting some dear one, we think in our 
impatience that the clocks are all rather slow, 
and make up our minds that the one we look 
for must be coming when in fact it wants 
some quarter of an hour to the earliest time 
at which he could arrive, and then when 
we are forced to recognise that the time is 
really past, we try to cheat ourselves into 
thinking that after all we are not sure about 
the time and that possibly we are mistaken, 
and the clocks were fast after all, and we 
listen and listen for some sound long after our 
inner consciousness tells us we must make up 
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our minds to be disappointed once more, and 
bear it as best we may. 

The half hour lengthened into an hour, 
and Mr. Elliott declared he should wait no 
longer. 

Sick at heart not only with disappointment, 
but with a vague undefined fear that some- 
thing might have happened, Myra relinquished 
her watch at door and window and sat down 
to dinner. Ever and anon, she paused, 
listening to what might be wheels, but no 
outward sign of what she thought passed her 
lips. 

Had she gone herself, she could have known 
by now if anything were wrong, but if there 
were, she must wait now probably till the 
morning's post might bring her tidings. 

She tried to eat lest her not doing so would 
bring down on her some caustic remark which 
she felt she could not endure, but the food 
seemed to choke her, and by way of making 
it better, Mr. Elliott improved the occasion by 
alternately levelling reproaches upon Maurice 
for losing his train, "of course through his 
own carelessless," and congratulating himself 
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upon his forethought in not sending the 
cart to have "the horse kept waiting for 
hours ". 

And all this time there was a cold fear 
clutching at the mother's heart that the object 
of all this accusation might be lying injured 
in some far off spot, or even worse — but 
that horror she could not grasp and live, she 
dashed it aside, would not look at it. She tried 
to feel it was not there, and yet she knew 
it was, and that it was that that made her 
hands icy cold, and made her set her teeth to 
keep them from chattering. 

Jessie did not see it, she seldom did see 
things till they were before her eyes, aud her 
mother would not infect her with her fears. 
Let her keep her unconsciousness while she 
could. 

But it is at times like this when the awful 
gulf gapes widest between two souls that ought 
to be as one, and are instead very two in all 
that concerns each other. 

If she might only have shared her burden, 
spoken of it on some tender heart, which while 
it re-assured her fears, did not laugh at them, 
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she would have been Kghtened of half her 
load — but now, like a wall of ice rose the 
barrier of a loveless union between two persons 
who ought to have been all in all to each other 
at such a time, and instead were assunder as 
the very poles. 

Dinner over, Mr. Elliott asked his wife to 
read to him. 

This practice be had of late discontinued, 
and Myra was not prepared for this extra tax 
on her control to-night. 

But it had to be gone through, and though 
she did not know much of the substance of 
what she read, she managed to satisfy her 
husband's requirements. 

At last the evening had reaUy come to an 
end. Jessie had said good night and gone to 
her room, and Mr. Elliott was preparing to do 
the same when he suddenly said, 

" I hope you do not intend to keep the 
household up half the night waiting for 
Maurice." 

" No dear," answered Myra as gently as 
she could, " you need not fear beiug dis- 
turbed." 
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She had intended keeping some one up, 
but now contented herself with giving orders 
that things should be left in readiness in the 
kitchen in case he should come, and prepared 
herself for a lonely vigil 

After looking into Maurice's room once 
more to see the fire was made up and all was 
ready should he come, she retired to her room 
to watch but not to sleep. She did not spend 
the time in fruitless fears, she had plenty of 
occupation always at hand, and the night 
wore on finding her still busy, although every 
few minutes a contraction of her brow and the 
intentness of her attitude proclaimed her to 
be still listening for any sound without. 

The hall clock struck two, and then she put 
down her book, and opening the window 
leaned out into the still cold night. The air 
was clear and frosty. Every sound could be 
heard distinctly. The sound of the sea, 
amongst the rocks, far below. The tide was 
low, and it was only a gentle sound that struck 
on the stillness and nothing to prevent a 
horse's hoof from being heard if only there 
were one to hear I 
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How long she stood there she did not know. 
It seemed impossible to give up listening, and 
yet now, she almost dreaded to hear anything 
arriving. 

If he had merely missed the train he would 
have telegraphed she knew, it could not be 
that, but what and where the delay was, it 
was simply impossible to guess, and yet all 
kinds of horrible and terrible suppositions 
would keep presenting themselves to her 
mind. She closed the window at last, but as 
she did so some sound made her open it again 
quickly. What was it that broke the still- 
ness now 1 

Very distant, but still it loas the sound of a 
horse's hoof on the hard road. 

She held her breath to hear more distinctly, 
and then the sound ceased. Her heart seemed 
to stand still with the intensity of her efforts 
to listen. 

Again she caught the sound once more, 
nearer, more distinct, she hardly dare to 
breathe, while hope and fear alternated in her 
heart. 
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What if after all it were only some terrible 



Nearer and yet nearer, and now she could 
distinguish wheels, also. Would they stop at 
the top of the narrow lane leading from the 
high road above, or would they come on ? 
If the latter, they must be coming to the house. 
She leaned still further out and then she 
heard the quick step fall into a walk, as the 
carriage descended the little steep hilL Then 
it came on slowly up the narrow road, and 
then oh I the revulsion of feeling with which, 
on the still night air she heard Maurice's voice 
in clear sharp tone calling out to the driver to 
let him get down and open the gate. For one 
moment his mother dropped on her knees, and 
out of her heart's inmost depths came her cry 
of thankfulneaa, "Thank God, Thank God". 

Only for one moment did her own joy 
exclude all other feeling, next came the 
thought for her husband's comfort. He must 
not be disturbed nor aroused on any account, 
and hastily opening the door she slipped 
noiselessly down the back stairs, to the kit- 
chen entrance. 
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The bolte and bars were hard to turn, 
but there are few things which will not give 
way before a detennined will. Myra was soon 
out in the dark cold night, and just aa she 
reached the gate, Maurice unfastened it on the 
other side. 

" Mother darling, you here in the cold ; are 
you frightened about me ? " 

" Hush, dear boy," she answered as calmly 
as though her heart-strings had not been torn 
with every dark fordoding and fear but just 
before, " don't let the man drive in, or it may 
disturb your father ; you can bring your things 
in to the back entrance -and then he wdl hear 
nothing. 

" All right, dear," he answered, " but is my 
father worse ? " 

" Oh no, only we know he dreads having his 
rest disturbed, and it would be bad for him," 
added Myra, for not even to her children did 
she like to admit the unreasonableness of some 
of her husband's requirements. 

Maurice took his things from the cart and 
with the driver's assistance carried them to the 
house by the back entrance. 
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Piling them up inside he said, after dismiss- 
ing the man, " there mother, they will stay 
there tUl the morning, and I will take out what 
I wantfor to-night, and we can creep up-stairs 
as silent as burglars ". 

Maurice had the happy knack of adapting 
himself at once to the circumstances in which 
he found himself. 

He had a quick perception of what was re- 
quired of him, and a ready willingness to fall 
in with the wishes of another, even when he 
did not quite see the force of it. In this he 
and his mother were very much alike. 

It was the same unselfish, self-forgetting 
nature, and this was in a great measure the 
secret of the happy understanding that always 
existed between them. 

Having fastened all the bolts and bars, 
Maurice followed his mother into the kitchen, 
where she was waiting patiently for the kiss 
which she had hungered for ever since he had 
left her lying weak and helpless in her bed, 
in the early morning, when he had gone away. 

She did not speak. 

To feel bis arm about her and his lips pressed 
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warm and lovingly on hers, seemed like a little 
heaven to her now. 

It was the mental correspondence between 
their two natures which made their love for 
each other a living thing. 

Myra loved her other child with a tender 
mother's love, but here was a different affection 



A spiritual affinity of soul in which the 
mother's love shone brighter and deeper, for 
the woman's appreciation of and sympathy 
with a nature akin to her own. 

Had her married life been different, had she 
found sympathy and reciprocity of feeling in 
her husband, probably Myra would not have 
sought for it in her son. 

But failing to find it where it ought to have 
been, with a heart hunger bred of starvation, 
she fastened on the only appreciative affection 
within her reach, even though the difference in 
age and circumstances made it a somewhat one- 
sided thing. 

After a few moments of silent content at 
having him back, which Maurice could well in- 
terpret, she asked him what had made him late. 
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"Why! didyounotgetmymeB8^e1"he asked. 
" I sent you one hours ago, and the man told me 
that as the coachman was not at the station 
to whom I had addressed it, he had sent it on 
here by some one who was coming this way." 

" I have had no message, dear," .said Myra, 
" but was there any accident 1 " 

" Yes, indeed, there was," answered Maurice, 
and as his mother looked at hj ni anxiously she 
saw he looked as though he had passed through 
some painful experience. 

" You have not been hurt dear, have you 1 " 
she enquired eagerly. 

" No! thank God," he replied, " but I hope 
I may never see such a sight again." 

His mother instinctively held closer to him. 
He had been near death and she ! ah, what 
might not one moment of time have wrought 
for her of anguish and loss. 

Maurice went on to tell her how when the 
train was within a few miles of the last station 
there was a tremendous concussion, and then 
flhrieks and cries until it was difficult to decide 
bow much was fear and how much was real 
injury. 
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The carriage he was in was turned com- 
pletely over on its side, and it was with diffi- 
culty he and another man extricated them- 
selves from their position, nor could they 
at first in the confusion make out whether 
another in the same compartment had got out 
or was still under the carriage. 

The confusion had been terrible. One part 
of the train had gone down a steep embank- 
ment, and the carriages were lying huddled 
together one over the other, making all attempt 
to help the poor unfortunate passengers in them 
a tedious and difficult matter. 

It was a hideous scene in the dark, stiU 
night. 

Only by the lightof the few carriage lamps 
that had not been smashed could it be seen 
who were dead and who merely insensible. 

Maurice, finding a man going to the nest 
station for farther help, had given him a mes- 
sage for his father's coachman, who he ex- 
pected would have been waiting there. 

The man, not finding the carriage there, had 
sent on the message by some one else who had 
clearly failed to deliver it. 
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Maurice had stayed to help as long as help 
was needed, and after everybody seemed to have 
been extricated from the ruins of the train, he 
had once more walked round the upturned 
carriage from which he had himself escaped. 

There was no sign of anyone there, and yet 
lie did not like to leave without the certainty 
that the third passenger had really got out as 
he had done. 

After a time he persuaded some of the men 
to come, and together they managed to move 
the carriage so as to see underneath it, and 
there, in its last long sleep, lay the body of his 
late fellow-passenger. 

Death must have been instantaneous. 

The paper he had previously been reading 
was still in the stiffened hand. 

He had probably been asleep at the moment, 
and some part of the iron of the carriage had 
fractured the skull in a vital part. 

Myra shivered as she listened to the terrible 
details, while her whole soul went up in silent 
thanksgiving for the life that had indeed been 
given back to her from the very gates of death. 

" I ought not to tell you all these horrors. 
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mother darling," said Maurice at last, "and you 
look so white and scared. You must go to 
bed now at once." 

" Not until you have had some food, dear," 
she answered, and disregarding his protesta- 
tions that he " did not want anything " she 
made him sit down and have what had been 
got ready for him. 

After which creeping noiselessly upstairs, 
she bade him good-night and returned to her 
own room. 

It was long ere Myra closed her eyes that 
night, but Maurice was too physically tired 
with his many hours' hard work, and long day's 
journey, to let all he had seen disturb his 
slumbers. 

Once again, before lying down herself, his 
mother looked into his room to assure herself 
he was all right, and found him sleeping as 
peacefully as he had done when she had 
watched him in his childhood. 

As she stood and looked at his fece lying 
before her in the stillness of repose, she 
thought it looked older and graver than it had 
done a few months back. 
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There were set linea about tlie mouth that 
spoke of a life purpose, that had not been 
there before. 

Was he finding out for himself that his 
purpose in life might not be achieved without 
suffering ? 

And as she looked, came the old sore long- 
ing to know whether this man might not 
escape the inevitable pain out of which all 
mental education is evolved. 

And then her thoughts reverted to that 
other one so lately his companion, who in one 
moment had solved the great secret, and now 
knew what to them was still the mystery of 
mysteries. 

Perhaps for him there were hearts who 
would sorrow as she might have sorrowed, but 
for the mysterious barrier which had separated 
her son in that dread moment, and sent him 
back once more to life, while the other whs 
appointed to death. With the prayer that went 
up for her boy was mingled a pleading cry for 
pity on all broken-hearted and weary souls 
that night. 

Gathering up in one all the yearning love 
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of her mother's heart, she softly breathed 
" God bless him," and left him to the stillness 
of his unbroken repose. 
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